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Executive 
Summary 



The Issue 



Much public attention has focused on the 
social costs and consequences of adolescent 
out-of-wedlock childbeariug. Yet for far too 
long, unwed births have been viewed as a 
problem solely for young women. Research, 
programs, and policies have virtually ignored 
their male partners — the fathers of their 
babies. 

The Young Unwed Fathers Project was 
designed to draw upon the small but rapidly 
growing body of knowledge about young 
fathers up to 25 years of age. It set out to 
answer the following questions: 

1. What is known about young unwed 
fathers' situation, needs, and behavior? 
How adequate is this knowledge? What 
else do we need to know? 

2. What are the legal and moral 
responsibilities and rights of young 
unwed fathers, and how do these relate to 
the rights of thpir babies, the young 
mothers, and their families? 

3. How have programs and policies dealt 
with young unwed fathers, and what ex- 
plains the relative neglect of 'his popula- 
tion? 

4. What policy and program options might 
encourage and promote greater paternal 
responsibility and involvement on the 
part of young unwed fathers? 



Project Design 



The purpose of the project was to review, 
synthesize, and discuss available data and in- 
formation about young unwed fathers. The 
specific project components were: 

■ Ten working papers commissioned from 
researchers and program professionals. 

M An invitational symposium, held in Oc- 
tober 1986 in Washington, D.C. Invitees 
and panelists included the authors of the 
ten papers, and policy officials and staff 
from federal, state, and local government, 
courts, universities, and service programs. 

■ A report synthesizing major findings of 
the commissioned papers and summariz- 
ing symposium discussions. The report 
identifies program and policy issues, 
dilemmas, and options and summarizes 
the questions needing further research. 
Commissioned papers are available and 
can be ordered individually (see page 105 
for order form). 
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Major Findings 



1. What is currently known about young 
unwed fathers? 

We know far less about young unwed 
fathers than about young unwed mothers. The 
data from national surveys is sparse and of 
questionable reliability. Infoimation from 
smallscale studies provides detailed portraits 
of young fathers, but these findings may not 
be generalizable to the entire population of 
unwed fathers. However, enough information 
is available to dispel the prevailing stereotype. 

Data from available studies indicate that 
young unwed fathers are demographically a 
heterogeneous group — they come from all 
regions of the country, and all income and 
racial groups. While some avoid the respon- 
sibilities of fatherhood, others are clearly quite 
involved with their children, visit them regu- 
larly, ^nd provide various kinds of support. 
As a group, these young unwed fathers tend 
to be educationally disadvantaged and face 
poor prospects of employment. The majority 
live with their parents. But few live with their 
children. 

Black youth who father children outside 
of marriage are not very different in other 
respects from their peers wht have not be- 
come fathers. However, white unwed fathers 
are more likely than their peers to have his- 
tories of socially deviant behavior (drug use, 
criminal records, etc.). 
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?.. What are the legal and moral rights 
and responsibilities of young unwed 
fathers? 

The legal status of unwed fathers is am- 
biguous and in transition. Unwed fathers' 
financial obligations follow from biological 
parenthood, but their rights — such as to be in- 
volved in a decision about adoption— depend 
upon demonstrations of paternal interest, and 
not biology. Moreover, their rights to visita- 
tion, or even to be informed of their paternity, 
have not been clearly established by the 
rourts. Further, concern was expressed at the 
symposium that the rights of minor fathers to 
adequate legal representation and counsel 
may need strengthening in paternity proceed- 
ings. 

It was generally agreed by participants 
that unwed fathers should be required tc ful- 
fill the minimum obligations of fatherhood: 
legally establishing paternity and paying 
financial support. In addition, it is generally in 
the best interests of children themselves to 
know who their fathers are, to receive finan- 
cial support from them, and to have the op- 
portunity to have contact with them as they 
grow up. Yet such a stance may conflict with 
the wi /*ies of some unwed mothers or their 
families who do not want any contact from 
the fathers, or even any financial support. 



3. What are the program and policy 
findings? 

Paternity establishment 

The legal establishment of paternity is the 
first important step to acknowledging pater- 
nal responsibility and assuring paternal 
rights, and is essential for the collection of 
child support through the official system. 
However, while many young unwed fathers 
appear to acknowledge paternity informally, 
and some put their names on their child's 
birth certificate, few have their paternity estab- 
lished by the proper legal or administrative 
procedures. 

Many difficult questions remain un- 
resolved: Who should make the decision to 
pursue paternity? At what time should pater- 
nity be legally established, and what are the 
most effective procedures for doing so? How 
can young parents and their families be en- 
couraged to establish paternity legally? Why 
do some young fathers readily acknowledge 
paternity and others do not? And, what do 
young people themselves know and believe 
about the responsibilities of fatherhood? 

Child support 

Unwed fathers are less likely to pay child 
support than separated or divorced fathers. In 
1985, fewer than 18% of unwed mothers 18 
years and older had court-ordered child sup- 
port arrangements, and only 14% reported 
that they received any support. For mothers 
on AFDC, th<°se percentages are even lower. 

The reasons for this situation include: the 
failure to establish paternity; not knowing the 
whereabouts of the fathers; and the reluctance 
of the mothers to claim support. It is also signi- 
ficant that many of the health and social ser- 
vice personnel who come into contact with 
young unwed mothers know very little about 
paternity establishment and child support, 
and rarely refer young unwed mothers to the 
child support authorities. 
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Further, since many young fathers are not 
employed, efforts to collect child support may 
not seem cost effective in the short term. 
However, many authorities and individuals 
are taking the longer view and believe it im- 
portant io establish a pattern of official child 
support payments even if they are inkind pay- 
ments or minimal dolla" amounts, in part be- 
cause the father's income is likely to increase 
in the future. 

AFDC program 

The AFDC program is the major source of 
financial support for large numbers of unwed 
mothers who are required, as a condition of 
receiving benefits, to identify, and cooperate 
in locating, the children's fathers in order that 
paternity and support proceedings can be in- 
itiated. The fact that such a small proportion 
of unwed mothers on AFDC do, in fact, obtain 
support awards, indicates there are many bar- 
riers — such as those mentioned above — to 
achieving the required paternal financial 
responsibility. 

Job training and employment programs 
It is very clear that many young fathers 
are not paying chili 4 Support because they are 
unemployed and orten lack sufficient edu- 
cation or basic skills to obtain jobs. Thus, a 
major challenge is to find ways to enable and 
empower these young fathers to be respon- 
sible through increasing their opportunities to 
engage in productive paid work. 



Currently, very few employment and 
training programs have specifically targeted 
young fathers (more have targeted young 
mothers). However, in the private and public 
sectors, there appears to be an increasing intei- 
est in doing so. Many questions arise about 
how young fathers should best be referred to 
such programs; whether they would need 
stipends to remain in the program; whether 
participation would be contingent upon pay- 
ment of support; and what special services 
they might need, such as counseling about the 
rights and obligations of paternity. In a- - 
dition, there is concern about the equity and 
incentive effects of giving unwed fathers 
priority over other unemployed young men. 

Adokscent pregnancy and 
parenting programs 

Hundreds of community based programs 
are providing a range of services to pregnant 
teenagers and young mothers and their 
babies. However, these programs ve general- 
ly not designed to encourage paternal respon- 
sibility, and seldom even contact the young 
fathers. In addition, program staff frequently 
are not knowledgeable about issues of pater- 
nity and child support. 

There are a few programs, however, that 
have been deliberately developed to include 
young fathers either in their services to young 
mothers and their families, or in a program 
designed specifically for them. While further 
research is needed to determine effective 
program mode' ; and assess the effects of in- 
volving your.g fathers, preliminary evidence 
sugcests that reaching out to young fathers in 
theso ways is helpful to them, the young 
mothers, and the children. 
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Conclusions 



The various perspectives represented in 
the symposium resulted in a number of dif- 
ferent options, strategies, and priorities being 
proposed. In addition, since young unwed 
fathers differ considerably from one another, a 
variety of different approaches are clearly 
needed. Nevertheless, certain conclusions 
were widely shared among the participants, 
namely: 

1. Unwed fathers need to be held responsible 
for their children and, for the most part, 
should be required to fulfill the minimum 
obligations of fatherhood — namely, legal- 
ly establishing paternity and paying finan- 
cial support. 

2. It is generally in the best interests of the 
children if their fathers develop a personal 
relationship with them and this should be 
encouraged. 



These responsibilities and interests need to 
be balanced against the rights and needs 
of the young mothers, family members, 
and society as a whole. 

Young unwed fathers often need consider- 
able assistance and encouragement to be 
able to fulfill their parenting respon- 
sibilities, including acquiring job skills 
and being provided with employment 
opportunities. 

Increasing the job skills and opportunities 
of young unwed fathers not only benefits 
their children but society as a whole. 
Given the need for skilled workers 
predicted for the year 2000, the health of 
our economy requires that these young 
men be productive. 

Many different sectors of society at national, 
state, and local levels will need to work 
together to meet the challenge of en- 
couraging more responsible and involved 
parenting among unwed fathers- 
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The problems and needs of unwed teen- 
age mothers are receiving increased national 
attention. Public information campaigns docu- 
ment the negative effects of out-of-wedlock 
childbearing on young women and their 
babies and its serious consequences for so- 
ciety. Motherhood changes teenage women's 
lives in a number of ways. Unlike previous 
generations, few teen mothers today marry or 
place their babies for adoption. Thus, most 
raise their babies themselves, often with lt\e 
help of their parents and other relatives. Inter- 
rupted education, extensive child care respon- 
sibilities, and poor employment prospects 
condemn many to years of dependency on 
publir welfare programs. Jn recent years 
federal, ctate. and local initiatives in the public 
and private sector have provided many health 
and welfare services to these young mothers 
as they struggle to meet the responsibilities of 
parenthood. 

In contrast, their male partners — the 
fathers of their babies — are largely ignored. 
Unwed parenthood is not seen to be their 
problem. Young unwed fathers have rarely 
been the subject of research. Programs and ser- 
vices are not generally designed to meet their 
needs or help them fulfill their respon- 
sibilities. While no one denies their role in 
causing teen pregnancy, few have examined 
how young men respond to becoming fathers 
or consider how to help them meet the respon- 
sibilities of fatherhood. 



The Young Unwed Fathers Project was 
developed as a step toward remedying the 
widespread neglect of the hundreds of 
thousands of young unwed fathers who exist 
in every community in the United States. The 
project draws on the small but growing body 
of knowledge and experience with young 
fathers in order to aadress the following ques- 
tions: Who are thes e unwed fathers? What 
are they like and ho .v Ho they behave? Why 
do they choose not to marry? Are they like the 
infamous Timothy who, during a nationally 
televised network documentary, proudly 
boasted of the six children he had fathered by 
different women but did not support? Or are 
they like the less-publicized Michael, who 
regularly provides diapers, food, and oc- 
casionally money and child care for his child 
even though he is not married to the mother? 
Most important, do we know if and how these 
young fathers can be encouraged to fulfill 
their financial and other responsibilities? 
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These questions have important impli- 
cations for public policy. There is growing 
evidence that young unwed parenthood is no 
longer just a problem for individuals and their 
families: it affects public budgets as well. In 
1985, teenage childbearing cost state and 
federal governments approximately 17 billion 
dollars in Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC)/ Medicaid, and food stamps 
(Burt, 1986). Moreover, the economic conse- 
quences of unwed parenthood may not be 
limited to health and welfare costs. The 
Report of the Work Force 2000 ( Department 
of Labor, 1936) points out that our society 
faces the possibility of a future in which there 
are more jobs available than there are workers 
with the necessary skills to fill the jobs. In 
order to reduce the risk of this scenario, offi- 
cials in the Department of Labor have sug- 
gested that society must focus attention now 
on educating and training youth for the needs 
of the job markets of the future. 



Young unwed fathers, and their children, 
are part of the work force of the future. As a 
society, we may not be able to afford to "write 
oif ' these young men, o- ignore their employ- 
ment and educational needs or their role as 
fathers. Instead, we need to find ways to en- 
courage them to assume their responsibilities 
as fathers and as citizens so that they and their 
children are prepared for the future. 
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The Scope of the Problem 

Any discussion of adolescent parenthood 
must begin with a description of the scope of 
the problem. Data on birthrates for teenage 
mothers are available from the National 
Center for Health Statistics (NCHS, 1987). 
Some of the statistics available for 1985 are 
presented below. 

■ There were 3,760,561 registered live births 
in the United States. Of these births, 
828,174 (22%) were to unmarried women. 

■ There were 299,696 births to women 18 
and 19 years of age. Of these births, 
151,991 (51%) were to unmarried women. 

■ There were 178,009 births to women 
under 18 years of age. Of these, 128,317 
(72%) were to unmarried women. 

■ There were 322,826 births to white (in- 
cludes Hispanic) teens under 20 years of 
age in 1985. Of these births 145,551, (45%) 
were to unmarried women. 

■ There were 140,130 births to black women 
under 20. Of these births, 126,161 (90%) 
were to unmarried women. 

■ Most births to teenagers occur in urban 
and suburban areas. However, about 23% 
of nonmarital births and 35% of marital 
births occur in rural areas. 

■ From 1975 to 1985 the birth rate for 10-14 
year olds remained the same (1.2 live 
births per 1,000 women in this age group). 
Birth rates for all women 15 to 19 years of 
age dropped about 8%, from 55.6 to 51.3 
live births per 1,G00 women. The drop for 
women 15-17 was more substantial than 
the drop for women 18-19, 14% and 5%, 
respectively. 

■ While both birth rates and the number of 
births to teenagers have decreased during 
the last decade, pregnancy rates have in- 
creased. The number of pregnancies has 
remained around 1 million per year but 
the estimated rate per 1000 women ages 
15 to 19 increased from 94 in 1972 to 109 
in 1984. In 1982 and 1984, about 47% of 
these pregnancies resulted in live births. 



While the percentage of births to un- 
married mothers is actually quite small when 
compared to the total number of births to all 
women (7.5%), there are substantial numbers 
of young women bearing children out-of-wed- 
lock each year (280,308 out-of-wedlock births 
to women under 20 in 1985). Of the 1 million 
women below the age of 20 years who are 
mothers, about 600,000 were unmarried at the 
b'rth of their first child. 

Comparable data on teenage fathers are 
not available. According to NCHS data for 
1985, information on the age of fathers is miss- 
ing from 38% of birth certificates for children 
born to women 19 and under. If one assumes 
that data on the father most likely appears 
when a birth occurs within marriage, then a 
majority (65%) of the birth certificates for non- 
marital births to women under 20 do not 
provide information about the father. There- 
fore, tabulations about the father's age from 
NCHS data are not reliable for this age group. 

Some data are available from the National 
Longitudinal Study of Labor Force Behavior 
of Youth (NLS) (Department of Labor, 1979 to 
present). These data are not directly com- 
parable, however, because the 1984 data are 
for young men age 19 to 26 years, and the age 
of the mothers at the time of the births of the 
babies is not known. One analysis of the NLS 
data reported that, of the 6,400 males in the 
sample, 5.7% said they had fathered a child 
prior to 19 years of age (Elster. Appendix A). 
In another analysis cf the NLS, sample data 
was used to generate estimates of unwed 
fatherhood among men ages 19 to 26 in 1984. 
Of white, black and Hispanic men in this age 
category, 1,112,603 (7%) reported ever being 
unwed fathers. Of the population of all black 
males in that category, 598,670 (27%) were 
ever-unwed fathers. For Hispanic males, 
93,671 (10%) were ever-unwed fathers, while 
for white males 420,262 (3%) were ever- 
unwed fathers. While more than a third of 
these ever-unwed fathers had married by 1984 
(although not necessarily to the mother of 
their child), this was more likely to be true for 
white and Hispanic unwed fathers (49% and 
44% respectively) than for black unwed 
fathers (24%). (Lerman, Appendix A) 
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The Costs of the Problem 

While the social stigma of being a young 
unwed mother is not as great as it once was, 
the general climate of social acceptance does 
not preclude other costs to the mothers or to 
society. As Health and Human Services (HHS) 
Secretary Otis R. Bowen and others have 
noted, young unwed parenthood is all too 
frequently a "one-way ticket to poverty." 
Teenagers, in general, are usually unable to 
earn enough money to support a child. And 
for unwed teenage mothers, employment 
prospects are particularly poor since many do 
not complete their education, having dropped 
out of school either prior to, or after, their 
pregnancies (Moore and Burt, 1982). 

Young mothers, then, compared to their 
peers who do not become mothers premature- 
ly, tend to be educationally disadvantaged 
compared to their peers, with poor prospects 
for employment. It is, thus, not surprising that 
adolescent mothers constitute a dispropor- 
tionate part of the "welfare problem." They 
are more likely to receive federal welfare assis- 
tance and continue in longterm dependency 
than women who have their first child at a 
later age (Ellwood, 1986). In 1985, the total 
budget for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) was $15.69 billion. Of this, 
$8.32 billion was expended to moth?rs who 
had their first child as a teenager (Burt, 1986). 
In addition, in the same year, these mothers 
received $3.4 billion in Food Stamps and $4.9 
billion in Medicaid. (NOTE: These calcula- 
tions include all women who had their first 
birth as a teenager, including women who 
were married at the time of that birth.) 



One factor contributing to the high rates 
of poverty and welfare dependency among 
unwed mothers is that unwed fathers are 
much less likely to pay child support than 
divorced or separated fathers (Lerman, Appen- 
dix A). Recent statistics indicate that slightly 
more than 18% of unwed mothers 18 years of 
age and older have court-ordered child sup- 
port as compared to 82% of divorced, and 43% 
of separated, mothers. About 14% of unwed 
mothers reported that they actually received 
any support from their children's fathers. 
Unwed mothers receiving welfare are even 
less likely to have an award or receive support 
than unwed mothers who are not receiving 
welfare benefits (Bureau of the Census, 1987). 
(NOTE: Statistics for child support for 
women under 18 years of age are not avail- 
able.) 

Policy Response 

Over the past two decades, the policy 
response by federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to the problem of unwed parenthood 
has primarily targeted the pregnant teenager 
and teen mother through income support 
(AFDC), health and social service programs, 
and education, training, and employment 
programs. Private organizations have also 
focused almost exclusively on the young 
mothers in their efforts to address the 
problems of young unwed parenthood. 
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There has been no specific federal policy 
response to young unwed fathers, although a 
few programs provide limited services to this 
population. The Child Support Enforcement 
program helps states improve the collection of 
child support from absent parents, regardless 
of their age and marital status. The Job Train- 
ing and Partnership Act, under Title II, specifi- 
cally identified disadvantaged youth as a 
target for employment, training, and educa- 
tion services. (See Appendix B for more infor- 
mation on these programs.) But neither of 
these federal programs target services to 
young unwed fathers. In fact, routine program 
statistical records for the Child Support Enfor- 
cement program provide no demographic in- 
formation such as age on either the custodial 
or absent parent and those for JTPA do not in- 
dicate whether the young males being served 
are married and/or have children. This makes 
it impossible to determine how many young 
unwed fathers are affected by these federal 
programs. 



There has been widespread neglect of 
young unwed fathers in the social service 
arena as well. Until quite recently, the general 
view held of young unwed fathers by profes- 
sionals in the social service fields could be 
summarized as follows: The male partners of 
teen mothers are not clearly identifiable. Often 
they are reluctant to come forth and admit 
paternity. They are immature, and the relation- 
ships with their partners are unstable and 
often have deteriorated by the time tlu child is 
born. Marriage is generally not considered to 
be a good solution by any of the parties in- 
volved. Because they are most uflcii un- 
employed, these young fathers have few 
resources to offer the mother and babv. 



Many young 
fathers are 
concerned 
about their 
children, 
xvant to 
learn how to 
be better 
parents, and 
are provid- 
ing cash and 
non- 
monetary 
support to 
their 
families. 
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In the past few years, however, these im- 
pressions of young unwed fathers have been 
challenged by the findings of resea/chers who 
have interviewed and observed young fathers, 
and by the experiences of personnel in the few 
projects specifically designed to meet the 
needs of this population. Many young fathers 
are concerned about their children, want to 
learn how to be better parents, and are provid- 
ing cash and nonmonetary support to their 
families. These recent findings strongly sug- 
gest a need to reexamine current policy and 
program assumptions about this population, 
and served as an impetus for the development 
and design of the Young Unwed Fathers 
Project. 

Origins and Design of the 
Young Unwed Fathers Project 

The Young Unwed Fathers Project was 
designed to explore existing and developing 
knowledge and expertise about young fathers 
through a forum allowing exchange among 
multiple disciplines, professions, and perspec- 
tives. An assumption basic to the project's 
design was that the problem of young unwed 
fathers encompasses many issues that are in- 
terrelated and cannot be successfully dealt 
with from a unilateral perspective. The 
primary goal of the project was to increase 
awareness of the diversity of the issues, and 
the need for a broad perspective, an in- 
tegrated approach, and a cooperative effort by 
all sectors of society. 



The principle components of the project 
were: 

■ Ten working papers commissioned from 
researchers and program professionals on 
various aspects of young unwed fathers 
and presented and discussed at the sym- 
posium (see Appendix A for a list and 
summary of commissioned papers). 

■ A two-and-a-half day invitational 
symposium held in October 1986 in 
Washington, D.C., including participants 
from different parts of the country and 
representing diverse professional and 
program interests (see Appendix E for a 
list of participants); 

■ A report synthesizing the conference dis- 
cussions, commissioned papers, and other 
relevant research. 

Project Focus: 

Definitions and Assumptions 

The focus of the project was young 
unwed fathers from approximately age 14 
through 25 years. This age group encom- 
passes the majority of male partners of 
teenage mothers (NCHS, 1986). While the prin- 
cipal concern was with unwed fathers, many of 
this group's needs and problems are shared 
by young fathers who marry the mothers of 
their children (Elster, Appendix A). Hence, 
some of the project findings and discussions 
apply to all young fathers, married or unmar- 
ried. 

The assumptions underlying the project 
design were: (1) that public policy should, at 
a minimum, expect and require unwed fathers 
to fulfill the basic obligation of child support; 
and (2) that public policy and private 
programs should encourage young unwed 
fathers to be actively involved in parenthood 
in other ways as well. 
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For the purposes of this project, paternal 
involvement was conceptualized as covering a 
wide range of activities including: 

■ paternity establishment; 

■ child support payments — either in dol- 
lars or inkind services; 

■ involvement in school, training, or work 
to improve the likelihood of financial 
responsibility and child support; 

■ personal contact between father and child, 
including regular visits, occasional or 
regular child care, and even shelter; and 

■ marriage to the mother if the relationship 
warrants it. 

Key Questions Addressed 



The commissioned papers and panel dis- 
cussions addressed several key questions 
which served as the subjects of discussion and 
debate during the course of the symposium. 

1. What do we know about unwed fathers? 
Who are they, and how do they behave? 

2. How adequate is our information on young 
unwed fathers? What more do we need to 
know? 

3. What is being learned from programs that 
target young fathers about how they can 
be encouraged to be more involved in 
fathering? 



4. How are unmarried young fathers treated 
by public programs and policies, speci- 
fically the child support enforcement 
systems, employment, training, and 
education programs, and programs that 
provide comprehensive services to 
teenage mothers? 

5. What are the legal and moral rights and 
responsibilities of young unwed fathers? 
How do these relate to the rights of their 
children and the young mothers? 

6. What are the implications of this know- 
ledge and experience for current policy? 
Whcit are some of the attitudinal, program- 
matic, and policy barriers that young 
unwed fathers may face? What should, 
and can, be done to promote greater in- 
volvement of young unwed fathers in all 
aspects of parenting? 

Outline of Report 



The next two sections of this report sum- 
marize the proceedings of the symposium, 
drawing on the presented papers, panel dis- 
cussions, and the verbal exchanges of the par- 
ticipants. Part II focuses on the information 
available about young unwed fathers and the 
relevant policy issues. In Part III, the program 
and policy dilemmas and challenges that fol- 
low from these issues are reviewed. Part IV 
provides a summary of policy, program, and 
research ideas suggested by symposium par- 
ticipants. Part V summarizes the major find- 
ings of the project, and the Appendices 
include summaries of the working papers and 
descriptions of relevant federal programs. 
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Part II: 

Information and Issues 



Professionals from diverse backgrounds, 
and with a range of interests and concerns 
about young unwed fathers, gathered to share 
their expertise and opinions at the sympo- 
sium. Extensive discussions and lively debates 
ensued. This section of the report focuses on 
the discussions and debates pertaining to such 
questions as: Why do we want to know about 
young unwed fathers? What is currently 
known about the young fathers we are at- 
tempting to reach? How reliable and complete 
is our information? and, What are the con- 
cerns relevant to young unwed fatherhood? 

Much of what is reported in this section 
reflects the fundamental tension that emerged 
as symposium participants expressed diverse 
opinions and perspectives toward the issue of 
young unwed fatherhood. This was not a con- 
sensus meeting and many of the statements 
noted in the report should not be regarded as 
'facts," or as representing the judgments 
either of project staff or of all symposium par- 
ticipants. 

In several instances, statements were 
made without statistical backup or reference 
to published information. These are included 
in the report, however, because they are repre- 
sentative of participants' attitudes and views 
regarding particular issues and, thus, serve to 
promote the principal goals of the project — i.e, 
increasing communication among all the pro- 
fessional disciplines conceded with this prob- 
lem, and enhancing awareness of a need for 
an informed, integrative, and cooperative ap- 
proach to the problem. 



There is an additional point to keep in 
mind in reviewing this summary. Although 
the project was not designed to focus on the 
prevention of unwed parenthood, this issue 
was on the minds of many of the participants. 
Where comments about prevention related to 
paternity, child support, and employment 
policies, they have been included in the sum- 
mary. However, many other prevention-re- 
lated issues are not dealt with in this report. 
This exclusion is intended to maintain the 
focus on unwed parenthood while recogniz- 
ing that prevention is one of the major issues 
that society will need to address. 

Finally, statements contributed by authors 
of commissioned papers are attributed to 
those authors. All other quotations and state- 
ments of opinion are not attributed to par- 
ticipants by name. However, information 
identifying the professional affiliation of the 
participant making the statements is often 
provided. 

Information 

Symposium participants began their 
study of young unwed fathers by considering 
why we want to know about them, the cur- 
rent status of our information, and the data 
that are available. 

Why do we want to know about 
young unwed fathers? 

Three perspectives were expressed as to 
why information about young unwed fathers 
is needed. 
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Society needs relief from the burden of 
public support for the children of young 
unwed fathers. 

As an official from a federal agency in 
HHS noted, "AFDC is increasing dramatically 
in the under 20 age bracket. Society needs 
some answers now!" Symposium participants 
generally agreed that information about 
young unwed fathers would help in the de- 
velopment of policies and programs designed 
to inciease the financial contribution of these 
young men to the support of their children. 

Information relevant to this concern 
would need to focus on: (1) how motivated 
young unwed fathers are to support their 
children; (2) how able they are to support their 
children; and (3) what their needs are with 
respect to their ability to support their 
children? 

Children need the personal as well as 
financial participation of their fathers in 
their lives. 

Several symposium participants agreed 
with the comment of a Department of Social 
Services staff member that: "Our concern is 
not just with whafs in the best interests of 
society, but also with what's in the best in- 
terests of the child." Information about young 
unwed u .hers was considered important to 
these participant? because it would help in the 
development of programs and po*\ js that 
would promote the personal invoi. ement of 
these men in the lives of their children. 
Studies have found that children raised in 
singlemother households benefit considerably 
from having regular contact vith their absent 
father (Furstenberg, et al., 1987). 



To accomplish this goal, several questions 
need to be addressed: (1) How does an 
unwed father's personal involvement affect 
his child's psychosocial development? 
(2) How motivated are young unwed fathers 
to be personally involved with their children? 
and (3) What barriers do young unwed athers 
face * becoming personally involved with 
their children? 

Your'* unwed fathers need to feel that they 
can be effective in their role as fathers, 
both financially and personally, 

A participant from a private nonprofit 
organization expressed the opinion that "em- 
powerment and enablement is what is needed 
for these young men." Other participants 
shared this view, suggesting that the creation 
of programs and policies designed to help 
these young men develop positive self- 
concepts is another potential outcome of 
gathering information about them. 

Information relevant to this goal would in- 
clude: (1) how young unwed fathers perceive 
themselves as fathers; (2) what fatherhood 
means to these young men and to their female 
partners; and (3) what programs and policies 
can do to promote positive self-concepts 
among these young men. 
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Young men 
are more 
difficult 
than their 
female 
counterparts 
to include in 
survey 
research 
because they 
are more 
difficult to 
find and, 
when found, 
are less 
willing to 
participate 
in the 
research. 




What is the status of our information 
on this population? 

During the symposium, several papers 
and discussions dealt with the question of the 
amount of inforn^tion available, its adequacy, 
and its accuracy. 

There are some major gaps in our 
knowledge about young unwed fathers. 

There was a consensus among partici- 
pants that "we don't know nearly as much 
about the fathers as we do about the 
mothers." Several observations were offered 
to point up this fact. 

■ Out of 85 data sets in the Data Archives 
on Adolescent Pregnancy and Pregnancy 
Prevention (DAAPPP), only 10 include 
males in their samples, and only 7 sample 
young unwed fathers (Card, Appendix A). 



■ As two government researchers pointed 
out, young men, in general, are more dif- 
ficult than their female counterparts to in- 
clude in survey research because they are 
more difficult to find and, when found, 
are less willing to participate in the re- 
search. 

■ Surveys sponsored by the U.S. Census 
Bureau are not adequately sampling 
young unwed fathers either because they 
are designed for households rather than 
individuals (as with the Current Popula- 
tion Surveys), or because they do not ask 
questions pertaining to the parenthood of 
unmarried individuals under 18 years of 
age. 

■ There has been far less research on the 
psychosocial characteristics of young 
unwed fathers than there has been on 
these aspects of young unwed mothers 
(Elster, Appendix A). 

■ However, several new national studies are 
underway that will provide additional 
information on unwed fathers. (See Ap- 
pendix C, NICHD) 
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The information we Iwve about young 
unwed fathers from survey research is of 
questionable reliability. 

Participants experienced in analyzing 
survey data collected from men expressed 
agreement with one government researcher 
who noted, "When we include men in a 
national survey; what we often end up with is 
a representative sample of unreliable respon- 
ses." Apparently the information that men 
provide regarding their marital and fertility 
histories does not correspond to similar infor- 
mation reported by women. 

For example, with respect to feriiiity 
histories, in the Current Population Survey of 
June 1980 (U.S. Census Bureau), 5.7 million 
women said they had children needing 
support from absent fathers, while only 3.2 
million men said they had children living else- 
where. In the NLS of Youth, unmarried fe- 
males reported having almost two times as 
many children as did unmarried males. Mar- 
ried males and females did not differ in their 
reports of this information, however. The 
"underreporting" of children by unmarried 
males was considerably higher among white 
and Hispanic men than among black men 
(Lerman, Appendix A). 

The lack of accuracy of survey data was 
attributed to a variety of reasons. 

One researcher at the symposium noted 
that the young men he interviewed found it 
"easier to talk about their criminal activity 
than about their families" (Sullivan, Appendix 
A). For some men, questions about marital 
and fertility history may be seen as too per- 
sonal to respond to correctly. Other partici- 
pants suggested that men may fear being held 
financially accountable for children they do 
not support, or, in some cases, men may be un- 
aware of their fatherhood status. Finally, a few 
researchers experienced with survey data 
noted that responses attributed to men in 
many surveys are often given by female mem- 
bers of the family acting as proxies. These 
women may be mothers or wives who may 
not know the fertility history of the males they 
are responding for. 



The information we have from smallscale 
research investigations may not be valid 
for the general population of young 
unwed fathers. 

Research on the psychosocial character- 
istics of young unwed fathers is often done on 
samples of fathers who accompany their fe- 
male partners to social service or health care 
agencies during pregnancy or shortly after the 
births of their children. While these studies 
offer important information about young 
unwed fathers, the samples may not be repre- 
sentative of the general population of these 
young men. In fact, two researchers from 
federal agencies noted that approximately 
40% of unwed mothers report having no con- 
tact with the fathers of their children. 

Most ofwltat we do know about young 
unwed fathers comes from two major 
sources. 

While acknowledging the problems in- 
herent in survey and research data, one re- 
searcher commented that "some number is 
better than no number!" Most of the available 
numbers come from the NLS of Youth (Ler- 
man, Appendix A) which provides data on the 
marital and fertility histories of over 12,000 
young people, 6,400 of whom are males, from 
1979 to the present. The NLS was designed to 
allow population estimates to be computed 
from sample data, and to oversample minority 
youth. In 1979, the subjects in the sample were 
between the ages of 14 and 24 years. 

Clinical information about the psychologi- 
cal, emotional, and developmental needs and 
characteristics of young unwed fathers is avail- 
able from several studies of samples ranging 
in size from 10 to 150 subjects (Elster, Appen- 
dix A). While the generalizability of this infor- 
mation has not been established, it does offer 
a wealth of insights into at least some of the 
young men who make up the population of 
young un\/ed fathers. 
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come from 
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grounds; 
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socio- 
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society; and 
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rural, urban, 
and subur- 
ban 

communities. 



What do we know about young 
unwed fathers? 

Despite the scarcity and questionable 
accuracy of information, researchers, program 
personnel, and other symposium participants 
provided important information about the 
characteristics of this population. 




Young unwed fathers are demographically 
heterogeneous. 

The findings of studies reported at the 
symposium supported the statement of one 
participant that "young unwed fathers are not 
a monolith." Young unwed fathers come from 
all racial and ethnic backgrounds; from all 
socioeconomic strata of society; and from 
rural, urban, and suburban communities 
(Elster, Lerman, Leitch & Gonzalez,. Sander, 
Appendix A). 

NLS data indicate that young men who 
are from low income families, and /or who are 
black, are disproportionately represented in 
the population. For example, while only 4.4% 
of all young men between the ages of 19 and 
26 in 1984 were never-married fathers, 20% of 
black young men in this age bracket were 
nevei^married fathers. However, as noted 
above, underreporting of existing children 
was considerably higher among white, never- 
married young men than among black, never- 
married young men (Lerman, Appendix A). In 
addition, NLS data indicate that coming from 
a family that received welfare in 1979 was a 
strong predictor of whether a young man was 
a neve^married father in 1984 (Lerman, Ap- 
pendix A). 

It is also important to note that not all 
partners of teen mothers are themselves teen- 
agers. NCHS data for 1985 suggest that only 
about 18% of the male partners of teen 
mothers are under 20 years of age. Another 
35% of partners of teen mothers are 20 to 24 
years of age. However, this information in- 
cludes married as well as unmarried births, 
and is only available for 62% of the births to 
mothers under 20 years of age (NCHS, 1987). 
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Young unwed fathers vary considerably 
with respect to their psychosocial 
characteristics. 

Information on the histories of drug and 
alcohol use, criminal activity, and patterns of 
behavior disorder among young unwed 
fathers suggest that this population varies ex- 
tensively with regard to these variables (Elster, 
Lerman, Appendix A). As one researcher 
noted, there appear to be two distinct groups 
of young unwed fathers, "one with relatively 
severe conduct problems, and the other who 
appear developmentally appropriate" (Elster, 
Appendix A). 

White, young unwed fathers exhibit 
greater beliavioral differences from their 
nonfather peers than do black or Hispanic 
unwed fathers. 

In attempting to provid? a clearer picture 
of the population of young unwed fathers, 
one researcher posed the question: "Are 
young unwed fathers identifiable, or just un- 
lucky?" That is, is there a clustering of factors 
that identify these young men as distinct from 
their peers who do not become fathers? 



While the data are not definitive, there is 
some evidence that young unwed fathers, 
particularly white young unwed fathers may 
be distinguished from their non-father peers. 
White unwed fathers have been found to be 
more likely than their peers who are not 
fathers to have histories of drug use, criminal 
behavior, and depressed educational achieve- 
ment (Elster, Lerman, Appendix A). While 
black and Hispanic fathers also may have his- 
tories of drug use, criminal behavior, and 
depressed educational achievement, these fac- 
tors do not differentiate them as significantly 
from black or Hispanic young men who are 
not fathers (Lerman, Appendix A). 

One researcher at the symposium also 
cited the results of an unidentified study 
showing that young unwed fathers differ 
from their peers who are not fathers in that 
their lives tend to be characterized by a "fair 
amount of chaos" to begin with, and that they 
viewed fatherhood as just another accident of 
life. Nonfathers, in contrast, viewed themsel- 
ves as having more control over their lives, 
and perceived fatherhood as being more dis- 
ruptive to their goals and lifestyles. However, 
the ethnic background of the young men in- 
cluded in this study was not cited. 
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of whether 
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men are a 
cause or a 
consequence 
of unwed 
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general, an 
educationally 
deficient 
population. 



Young, unwed fathers are involved in a 
variety of living arrangements. 

According to NLS data for 1984, among 19 
to 26-year-old never-married fathers, approx- 
imately 80% are not living with their children, 
54% were living with at least one of their 
parents, 10% were living with other relatives, 
and 12% were living with a partner of the op- 
posite sex. Black never-married fathers were 
more likely than white never-married fathers 
to be living with a parent (59% vs. 43% respec- 
tively) (Lerman, Appendix A). 

In a smallerscale study reported on at the 
symposium, out of 395 young unwed fathers 
ages 15 to 19 seen at social service agencies, 
18% lived with the mother of their child, 
67.2% lived with close relatives, and 3.8% 
lived alone (Sander, Appendix A). 

Young unwed fathers differ in the extent 
of their involvement with their children. 

Contrary to what may be a general 
stereotype of young unwed fathers, several 
participants noted that many are not "hit and 
run victimizers of the women they impreg- 
nate" (Elster, Leitch and Gonzalez, Sander, 
Appendix A). Many of the young unwed 
fathers interviewed or observed in clinical 
studies were strongly committed and in- 
volved as fathers. These fathers often had 
long-term relationships with their female 
partners prior to the pregnancy and continued 
to be involved during pregnancy and after 
childbirth (Elster, Sander, Appendix A). 



The data from the NLS indicate that in 
1984, 80% of young unwed fathers ages 19 to 
26 lived away from at least one of their 
children. But over onehalf of these fathers 
lived within ten miles of their children and 
visited them at least once a week. Of the 
fathers who regularly visited their children, 
about 50% reported making child support pay- 
ments. White unwed fathers were more likely 
than black or Hispanic unwed fathers to live 
far away from their children (Lerman, Appen- 
dix A). 

NLS data also show that white and 
Hispanic unwed fathers are more likely to 
eventually marry the mothers of at least one 
of their children than are black unwed fathers. 
Thus, as one researcher noted, 'Unwed father- 
hood is largely a temporary experience for 
young white and Hispanic men, but is of 
longterm importance for most young blacks" 
(Lerman, Appendix A). 

Young unwed fathers tend to be an 
educationally disadvantaged population. 

One official from a federal agency noted, 
'The consequence of depressed educational 
achievement is almost always one of teen 
parenthood." However, as several participants 
pointed out, depressed educational achieve- 
ment may also be viewed as a consequence of 
young unwed parenthood, since some 
mothers and fathers may drop out of school to 
care for their children or to seek employment. 

With respect to young unwed fathers, 
there appears to be some evidence that these 
young men have a history of poor perfor- 
mance in school, or drop out of school prior to 
parenthood (Elster, Lerman, Sklar, Appendix 
A). One common denominator among this 
population, for example, is a deficiency in 
basic academic skills (Lerman). Thus, regard- 
less of whether the educational problems 
faced by these young men are a cause or a con- 
sequence of unwed parenthood, they are, in 
general, an educationally deficient population. 
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Young unwed fathers face poor prospects 
for adequate employment. 

Although symposium participants 
generally agreed that young unwed fathers 
had poor prospects for adequate employment, 
there was less consensus as to whether em- 
ployment difficulties were a cause or a con- 
sequence of young unwed fatherhood. 

A few participants suggested that the 
educational disadvantages experienced by 
these young men as well as their perceptions 
of their available employment opportunities, 
created a situation in which they felt there was 
no reason for them to delay parenthood. One 
analysis of NLS data questioned this assump- 
tion, however. This analysis found that the 
general availability of jobs Uneasured by coun- 
ty unemployment rates), did not seem to have 
a significant impact on whether males will be 
unwtd fathers or not (Lerman, Appendix A). 

Poor employment prospects were also 
suggested as being a major reason why so 
many births to teenage mothers are occurring 
outside of marriage Young mothers have little 
incentive to marry the fathers of their babies if 
the fathers cannot provide economic support 
and if marriage may prevent the mothers' 
eligibility for AFDC (Connor, Elster, Sklar, 
Appendix A). This does not imply that young 
unwed parenthood is necessarily occurring be- 
cause of available support from AFDC. In fact, 
an analysis of NLS data found that "in no case 
did high relative welfare benefits exert a sig- 
nificant impact on the rate of unwed father- 
hood" (Lerman, Appendix A). 



Issues 



Following the discussion regarding in- 
formation about young unwed fathers, sym- 
posium participants turned their attention to 
the issues relevant to policy and program 
development and implementation. The en- 
suing debates were framed by several ques- 
tions: What are the concerns relevant to this 
population? How are these concerns being ad- 
dressed? and, How effective are these efforts? 

What are the major concerns? 

There was a concern that young unwed 
fathers legally establish paternity for their 
children. 

Symposium participants generally agreed 
that there is a need for policies and programs 
to encourage young unwed fathers to legally 
establish paternity for their children. Depend- 
ing upon program and professional interests, 
however, participants varied as to why they 
felt legal paternity establishment was impor- 
tant. Some of the primary reasons stated were: 

■ State/federal fiscal relief: Legal pater- 
nity is a necessary step to obtaining court- 
ordered child support. 

■ Fathers' rights: Fathers who establish 
paternity legally have a basis for asserting 
their rights vis-a-vis their children with 
respect to visitation, adoption, and cus- 
tody decisions. 

■ Children's interests: Legal paternity 
permits children to have knowledge of 
the identity of their fathers, allows them 
access to social security or military 
benefits that may be due them through 
their fathers, provides them with the op- 
portunity to seek important medical infor- 
mation about their fathers, and, if 
followed by support payments, enhances 
their economic situations. 
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There was a concern that young unwed 
fathers assume their responsibilities for 
their children. 

An attorney at the symposium noted 
that: "Fatherhood is a special privilege with 
special responsibilities." The majority of sym- 
posium participants shared this view, and felt 
that encouraging and aiding young unwed 
fathers to assume their responsibilities was a 
critical task for policies and programs. There 
was less consensus, however, as to what 
responsibilities should be emphasized by 
these programs and policies. 



The basis for disagreement centered on 
whether financial responsibilities or personal 
responsibilities should have priority. Pro- 
ponents of the "financial responsibility" 
perspective noted that child support pay- 
ments by the father would relieve society of 
the financial burden of caring for the children, 
increase the resources available to the chil- 
dren, and help lift many of them out of pover- 
ty and welfare dependency. 

While acknowledging the importance of 
financial support, other participants sug- 
gested that the personal involvement of 
fathers through child care, personal contact, 
and emotional bonding may be of even 
greater significance to the psychosocial 
development of the child. As one panelist 
remarked: "Some of what fathers do cannot 
be quantified; the factor we are talking about 
here is love." 
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There was a concern that attention be 
given to the rights of young unwed fathers 
as well as to their responsibilities. 

Cne author commented: "It would be 
odd — would it not — if the father were the 
bearer of responsibilities, but not the bene- 
ficiary of any rights" (Harris, Appendix A). 
However, as several participants noted, the 
rights of young unwed fathers with regard to 
their children have not been clearly estab- 
lished. According to recent Supreme Court 
decisions with regard to adoption, an unwed 
father's rights derive more from his expres- 
sion of interest in the child than from his bio- 
logical relationship with the child. In contrast, 
his obligations tor financial support rest solely 
on the fact of biology (Harris, Appendix A). 

However, for the most part, decisions 
regarding the rights of young (or old) unwed 
fathers on issues such as adoption, custody, 
visitation, and decision making about their 
children are made under the jurisdiction of 
plate laws and state courts. Decisions on these 
domestic relations issues usually do not estab- 
lish legal precedents, often are not consistent 
from state to state or even within states, and 
seldom are subject to judicial review at the 
level of the State Supreme Court and even 
more infrequently brought before the Federal 
Supreme Court. 

Although federal policy dictates that 
rights to visitation and custody are not to be 
linked to support payments in the procedures 
of the child support enforcement agencies, 
family members may view the situation dif- 
ferently. According to some symposium par- 
ticipants, unless young unwed fathers are well 
informed about their rights and the pro- 
cedures involved in protecting them, the 
mother, or her parents, controls the father's ac- 
cess to his children. Several participants at the 
symposium felt that there were some basic in- 
equities in the current system. 



There was a concern that minors need to 
be approached differently than unwed 
fathers who are legally adults. 

While legal paternity establishment was 
viewed as necessary regardless of the age of 
the unwed father, some participants suggested 
that minor unwed fathers might need to be 
considered as a separate group from adult 
unwed fathers in situations relating to their 
rights and responsibilities. 

With respect to rights, a participant from a 
nonprofit private organization noted that, "In 
the case of teen parenthood, we are really talk- 
ing about the rights of three children" and, as 
children, minor fathers may need special legal 
advice and protection. Some question was 
raised among participants as to whether 
minor unwed fathers should be accorded the 
same rights as adult fathers. In his review of 
the ItgaJ and ethical dimensions of young 
unwed fatherhood, one author felt that, in 
order to have the same rights afforded adult 
unmarried fathers, the minor father must not 
only show a significant parental interest, but 
parental fitness as well, for w 1 : ~h he has the 
burden of proof (Harris, Appendix A). 

There was also a feeling among some 
participants that while the age of the young 
unwed father does not affect his obligation to 
support his child, it should have implications 
for decisions regarding how this financial 
obligation is to be fulfilled, at least initially. It 
was suggested that in cases involving unwed 
fathers under 18, financial obligations might 
be postponed until adulthood, token support 
orders might be arranged, or inkind services 
might be viewed as a form of support. 
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How are concerns about young 
unwed fathers being addressed? 

Federal and local governments are 
responding to concerns about legal 
patei ,iity and child support through child 
support enforcement agencies. 

The goals of the federal Office of Child 
Support Enforcement are to have "paternity 
established, realistic support orders written, 
and judicial cooperation." Local child support 
enforcement agencies (IV-D agencies) are man- 
dated by the federal government to pursue 
legal paternity and child support for all 
children whose mothers apply for AFDC 
benefits, and to i, .,ke this service available to 
all other mothers who request it (although in 
the case of non-AFDC mothers the local agen- 
cy may charge for their services). 

AFDC applicants are required to 
cooperate with IVD agencies in identifying 
and locating fathers as a condition of their 
eligibility for benefits, unless they can estab- 
lish "good cause" for not doing so — for ex- 
ample, when it is clearly not in the best 
interests of either the children or themselves 
to identify the fathers. However, very few 
AFDC applicants apply for a "good-c?use" 
exemplron, and exemptions are granted to 
most who do apply. 

While local jurisdictions vary considerab- 
ly in the actual practices they employ, there 
are some general similarities among all IVD 
agencies: (1) Money collected from fathers 
whose partners are AFDC recipients is 
divided between the federal and state govern- 
ments, except for the first $50 of current sup- 
port each month, which goes directly to the 
mothers (This financial arrangement con- 
tinues until the family is no longer eligible to 
receive AFDC); (2) Paternity and child sup- 
port are adjudicated in a single process; and 
(3) The federal government provides incen- 
tives to the state IVD agencies in the form of 
financial awards based upon the attainment of 
specific cost-effective ratios and pays for 68% 
of the administrative costs for the program. 



Some communities are addressing unwed 
fathers' responsibilities and rights through 
infonnal systems. 

During the symposium, several partici- 
pants described their experiences with com- 
munity efforts to deal with young unwed 
fatherhood. These efforts were viewed as 
potentially positive approaches since, as one 
researcher noted, "folks in the community 
have a better appreciation of how the world 
looks to thebe young people." 

Information on the actual processes 
involved in two urban communities was 
provided by one of the commissioned papers 
(Sullivan, Appendix A). The author o* this 
paper noted that these informal systems per- 
ceive the responsibilities of young unwed 
fathers in terms of both financial contributions 
and personal contact with their children. Ar- 
rangements for meeting these responsibilities 
are made through a system of infonnal pro- 
cesses brought to bear on the unwed father 
and mother by their families in accord with 
the cultural traditions and norms of the com- 
munity. 

Within the community-based systems 
studied by Sullivan, unwed fathers typically 
made public announcements of paternity. 
When possible, they made financial contri- 
butions to the mothers or provided needed 
supplies in accord with agreements negotiated 
by their families. In the black community 
studied, young fathers actively participated in 
child care. In the Hispanic community 
studied, child care was not as common, but 
leaving school to seek full-time employment 
occurred more frequently. 
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According to information from the two 
communities included in this research effort, 
the rights of fathers who meet their respon- 
sibilities are, in theory, protected by these 
same informal processes. It is not clear, how- 
ever, whether this actually works in practice, 
or how often it occurs. Those fathers who 
make no attempt to fulfill any of their obli- 
gations and "stepoff" are very much dis- 
approved of by the community and by their 
peers. In addition, in these communities estab- 
lishment of legal paternity appears not to be 
considered important by the unwed mothers, 
fathers, or their families. While many fathers 
are present at the birth of their babies and sign 
birth certificates, many of the babies have 
their mothers' surnames. Only one of the 
fathers interviewed even knew of a case 
where legal paternity and court-ordered child 
support had been sought by a mother. 

Some private organizations are addressing 
many of the concerns relevant to young 
unwed fatherhood through educational 
and lobbying efforts. 

Symposium participants offered infor- 
mation about a few national and local organ- 
izations that have launched educational 
campaigns and /or lobbying efforts. Discus- 
sions about this activity centered primarily on 
the campaign of the National Urban League 
designed to "ensure that all children know 
who their fathers are and have the oppor- 
tunity to have contact with them/ 7 The educa- 
tional component of the campaign is designed 
to make it clear to young people that father- 
hood entails serious responsibilities and 
should not be taken casually. Establishment of 
legal paternity is encouraged. Lobbying ef- 
forts are focused on encouraging public 
officials and private industry to address the 
educational and employment needs of this 
population. 



Some social service agencies and job 
training programs are responding to the 
concern that young unwed fathers assume 
their responsibilities vis-a-vib their 
children. 

Several participants acknowledged that 
"there are many young fathers who care/ 7 But 
it was generally agreed that, until recently, the 
service needs of this group of fathers were not 
being addressed. Some findings reported at 
the symposium indicated that most social 
service programs providing assistance to 
teenage mothers have very little contact with 
the young fathers (Leitch & Gonzalez, Appen- 
dix A). Recently, however, a few social service, 
job training, and employment programs have 
been designed specifically to serve young 
unwed fathers, and their number appears to 
be increasing as interest in this population 
grows (Elster, Sander, Sklar, Appendix A). 

The social service programs currently 
providing assistance to young fathers provide 
counseling to help them deal with the stresses 
of fatherhood, offer education on child care 
and child development to help them function 
effectively as parents, and provide linkages 
with educational remediation and employ- 
ment programs to enhance their ?Hility to 
provide financial support for their children 
(Leitch & Gonzalez, Siander, Appendix A). In 
addition, a Tew job training and employment 
programs focus on the problems of education- 
al deficiencies and training needs of young 
fathers and mothers (Sklar, Appendix A). 
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Wltile it is 
not 

uncommon 
for young 
unwed 
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How effective are these efforts? 

There appear to be many young unwed 
fathers who do not establish legal paternity 
and are not subjected to legally binding sup- 
port arrangements. 

As one participant noted, "If we look at 
involvement from a legalistic point of view, 
there is not that much going on." The general 
situation depicted by several participants is 
that, while it is not uncommon for young 
unwed fathers to acknowledge paternity for 
their children informally, it is less common for 
them to establish this relationship legally. 
Similarly, while there are young unwed 
fathers who contribute financially to the sup- 
port of their children on an informal basis, 
few are subjected to court-ordered support 
arrangements. 

Two explanations were offered for this 
situation. One was based on the fact that there 
are quite a few young unwed fathers who 
never come to the attention of the legal system 
because child support is not an issue either for 
the state or the mothers of the children. Ex- 
amples of this situation occur when the 
mothers: (1) do not apply for AFDC benefits; 
(2) do not pursue paternity because they 
and /or their families do not want support 
from the fathers; and/or (3) do not pursue 
child support because they feel that, since the 
fathers have no money, it wouldn't do any 
good anyway. 



Another explanation was offered by 
several participants who suggested that even 
when the young mother is an AFDC client, 
some IV-D agencies are not actively pursuing 
paternity and support for young unwed 
fathers, particularly when these fathers are 
unemployed. One author of a commissioned 
paper reported that some IV-D agencies as- 
signed low priority to this population because 
of the federal incentive system. The assump- 
tion of personnel in these agencies is that the 
costs of pursuing the cases are greater than 
the contributions the fathers could be ex- 
pected to make (Kohn, Appendix A). 
However, participants from the Office of 
Child Support Enforcement noted that this 
assumption is not accurate and that IV-D agen- 
cies that engage in this practice are in viola- 
tion of federal requirements and risk financial 
penalties. 

There appears to be some personal and 
financial support provided by unwed 
fathers on an informal basis, but this lacks 
stability. 

According to one of the researchers at the 
symposium, "there is a lot of support going 
on out there, but it is outside the legal sys- 
tem." However, the lack of formalization of 
these support arrangements was reported to 
be potentially problematic. For example, for 
some young unwed fathers, interest in their 
children may wane as the children get older, 
and without formal arrangements, mothers 
may have difficulty making claims on the 
fathers when this happens. In addition, 
without legal paternity and court-ordered 
support arrangements, there may be problems 
resolving disputes between fathers and 
mothers, or among extended family members. 
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The lack of formal support arrangements 
may also result in young unwed fathers and 
mothers being involved in fraud. The contri- 
butions of young unwed fathers to the finan- 
cial support of their children are frequently 
"off-the-record" — not reported to the welfare 
system if the mother is receiving AFDC. In 
these situations, fathers and mothers may be 
subject to criminal charges. 

Information and Issues: 
WltatAre the Implications? 

There appears to be a great deal we do not 
know about young unwed fathers. More infor- 
mation is needed if programs and policies are 
to be developed that will effectively address 
the economic needs of society and the per- 
sonal as well as economic needs of fathers, 
children, and mothers. 



The information that is available on this 
population, however, suggests that programs 
and policies will need to be flexible enough to 
account for the considerable variation among 
these young men, Young unwed fathers who 
are minors have particular problems and con- 
cerns that are not shared by their adult 
counterparts. Young unwed fathers from in- 
nercity, minority communities have needs that 
differ from those of fathers from rural and sub- 
urban communities. Fathers with histories of 
behavior diborders may have service needs 
that young fathers without similar histories 
do not share. Finally, fathers who are clearly 
not motivated to be involveu in parenting will 
need to be approached differently than those 
who are motivated but who lack the necessary 
resources. 

It also became clear in the course of dis- 
cussing the concerns relevant to young unwed 
fatherhood that there are many challenges for 
policy and program initiatives to address. The 
range of views and perspectives expressed un- 
derscored the failure of current programs and 
policies to look at young unwed fatherhood 
from a multilateral perspective and to con- 
sider the rights, needs, and obligations of all 
involved parties. 
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This section of the report focuses on the 
challenges for policy and program develop- 
ment and implementation that were raised in 
the symposium. The specific issues considered 
in this section are: the unresolved questions 
relevant to future policy and program initia- 
tives; the barriers to fathers' involvement that 
policies and programs need to address; and 
the ways these questions and barriers can be 
dealt with at the policy and program level. 

Emerging from the discussions of these 
issues was, again, a sense that policies and 
programs at present do not approach the con- 
cerns of young unwed fathers from a broad 
perspective — i.e., considering the multiple 
facets of the problem. The major challenge for 
programs and policies, then, is to coordinate 
perspectives and approaches in a way that 
results in balancing the competing and some- 
times conflicting rights, needs, and respon- 
sibilities of all parties involved — fathers, 
moth children, grandparents, and society. 

In this section an attempt is made to 
present the diversity of ideas and opinions 
expressed by symposium participants with 
the goal of informing " e reader of the variety 
of perspectives md of the need for a greater 
integration of perspectives in future policy 
and program initiatives. 



Policy And Program Development 

Much attention was given by symposium 
participants to the questions and problems 
that policies and programs will have to ad- 
dress in future initiatives. The questions 
raised centered on the several dilemmas that 
are inherent in considerations of fathers' 
responsibilities and rights. The discussion of 
problems focu:*i on the financial and per- 
sonal barriers to the involvement of young 
unwed fathers with their children. 

What are some of the unresolved 
questions? 

Wlw should make the decision to pursue 
legal paternity? 

As one researcher noted, "At the practical 
level, the pursuit of paternity is fraught with 
vexing questions." One of these "vexing" 
questions is, /ho should make the decision to 
pursue establishment of legal paternity? 
Several participants noted that, in the case of 
unwed parenthood, whether or not paternity 
will be legally established is a decision that 
often rests primarily with the unwed mother. 
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Unwed mothers who apply for AFDC are 
equired to cooperate in the establishment of 
paternity and child support as a condition for 
receiving benefits. Applicants are ask^d for in- 
formation about the identity and location of 
the putative father. There is concern among 
AFDC and child support program staff (state 
and federal) that the information provided is 
sometimes inaccurate and that often pertinent 
information is withheld. However, there has 
been no study to determine if better explana- 
tions of the importance of paternity c : child 
support or more vigorous interviewing tech- 
niques might improve the qualit) of informa- 
tion being provided by AFDC applicants. 

Mothers may also claim a good-cause 
exemption to naming the father based on their 
belief that this would not be in the best inter- 
ests of their children or themselves. Cases of 
rape, incest, or fear of physical abuse warrant 
good-cause exemptions. One participant from 
the Office of Child Support Enforcement 
noted that good-cause exemptions are statisti- 
cally rare, however. The more common situ- 
ation seems to be that of mothers claiming not 
to know where the fathers are. 

In situations where a mother does not 
apply for AFDC benefits, there is no legal re- 
quirement for her to either name the father of 
her child or have paternity legally established 
for her child. Fathers who wish to legally es- 
tablish paternity apart from the mother's re- 
quest are not served by IVD agencies. These 
fathers must seek private legal counsel or 
other publicly funded legal services if the 
mothers reject their claims. 



While some participants viewed the 
mothers as the appropriate persons to make 
this decision, others felt that decisions not to 
seek paternity may often be based on criteria 
irrelevant to the welfare of the child, such as 
the mother's or her parents' feelings about [i\e 
father. For these participants, to deprive chil- 
dren of the right to know and have access to 
their fathers in such instances did not seem to 
be in the best interests of the child. 

The issue for program and policy develop- 
ment with respect to paternity pursuit may be 
seen as one of balancing the competing rights 
of fathers, mothers, and children. However, as 
it was noted by several participants, society 
has some rights in ihis situation as well. 
AFDC mothers who avoid the requirements 
with respect to paternity affect the ability of 
the child support offices to relieve the state of 
some of the burden of support of these chil- 
dren. Non-AFDC mothers who do not pursue 
paternity initially because they do not want 
support, may apply for AFDC benefits at a 
later time when it may be more expensive and 
difficult for the state to locate fathers anci en- 
force support. 
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Wlten should paternity be legally 
established? 

While several participants suggested that 
the best time to legally establish paternity 
might be at the time of birth of the child, 
others agreed with the comment of one 
federal agency staff member "It boggles the 
mind that we would have these young men 
sign at the hospital." This objection was based 
on the fact that young men, at the time of 
birth of the children, are often caught up in 
the emotion of the experience and may need 
counseling before they acknowledge paternity 
legally In some cases, for example, these 
young men may not be the fathers of the 
children. 

(NOTE: The entry of the putative father's 
name on a birth certificate does not establish 
legal paternity ^n most states; however, it may 
serve as evidence for adjudication of pater- 
nity) 

Despite thfc point of disagreement, there 
was a general consensus among \ "ticipants 
that paternity should be legally established as 
soon after the birth of i v hc* r hild as possible. 
This would avoid '<he tivtfculty of locating 
fathers at a later time, and ;vould encourage 
the participation of fathers in thi? parenting 
process at an early stage when they are most 
motivated to be involved. 



How should paternity be legally 
established? 

At present, IV-D agencies pursue pater- 
nity and child support as one process. Some of 
the procedures involved in this process were 
described by one attorney as "coming with 
some heavy overtones for the fathers." Several 
participants felt that such procedures created 
negative attitudes toward the agency, making 
it more difficult to get cooperation from 
young mothers and fathers. Some IV-D agen- 
cies appear to be aware of this difficulty and 
are experimenting with less formal and 
threatening procedures, particularly when 
making their initial contact with fathers and 
mothers. 

Despite these attempts, several parti- 
cipants suggested that policies might be de- 
veloped that would allow paternity to be 
established as a separate process from child 
support. While this practice may not be practi- 
cal for IV-D agencies, whose major concern is 
child support, it may be effective in reaching 
fathers from whom child support is not being 
sought. For example, if child support is not an 
issue for either the state or the mother, then 
IV-D agerdes do not become involved. How- 
ever, policy and programs may be developed 
apart from IV-D agencies that would allow 
paternity to t established as a social, rather 
than economic, issue. 

There was also some discussion con- 
cerning the establishment of legal paternity 
through the procedure of voluntary acknow- 
ledgement of paternity in a formal admini- 
strative process, but v/ithout a blood test or a 
court hearing. This procedure is used by some 
States and raised questions of whether young 
unwed fathers were adequately counseled 
about their rights in these situations, or about 
the advisability of a blood test to determine 
whether they actually are the fathers. 
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"Wlten men 
pay, they 
want to 
exercise 
their rights.' 



Does court-ordered child support increase 
or decrease the probability that fathers will 
be involved with their children in other 
ways? 

There was extensive debate on this ques- 
tion. One school of thought was expressed 
most succinctly by an official from a federal 
agency who said: "When men pay, they want 
to exercise their rights." This perspective was 
supported by one panelist who noted a find- 
ing of a North Carolina study According to 
this study, fathers of children receiving AFDC 
who made the greatest contributions to child 
support also had the most frequent contact 
with their children (Haskins et al., 1985). 
Other participants suggssted that fathers' 
financial contributions might make mothers 
or their families more likely to grant fathers 
access to their children. 





TJte governme it's emphasis on 
financial support clone may deter 
many young fathers from seeking 
personal contact with their children. 



The other side of this issue was exempli- 
fied by the statement of a staff member from a 
state Department of Social Services agency: 
"It's distressing to hear father's involvement 
discussed in dollars and cents terms." Pro- 
ponents of this perspective indicated that 
since many young unwed fathers are unable 
to contribute financially to their children's 
support, the emphasis of the government, and 
often of the mothers, on financial support 
alone may deter many young fathers from 
seeking personal contact with their children. 
One researcher remarked that one of the 
young men he interviewed described young 
fathers as "stepping-off" from personal in- 
volvement with their children because they 
can't come up with any money for support. 
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What constitutes support? 

Inherent to the discussion of child support 
was a consideration of what activities should 
constitute support from a policy or program 
perspective. While, for some participants, 
child support is a term that refers to financial 
contributioas, other participants proposed 
that the term could be defined more broadly 
in policies anu programs to include psycho- 
logical and emotional support. These par- 
ticipants expressed the opinion that the 
broadening of this concept would ease the 
pressure on young unwed fathers who were 
unable to make financial contributions, and 
provide them with the sense that they still had 
a role to play in the lives of their children. 

Several difficulties, however, were de- 
lineated with conceptualizing support in this 
way — for example, such a broadening of the 
term could undermine the significance of the 
father's financial obligations to his children. It 
was also pointed out that if these alternative 
forms of support were included in court- 
ordered arrangements, enforcement would be 
extremely difficult. 

What are the barriers to involvement? 

Some young unwed fathers are unable to 
earn enough money to contribute to the 
financial support of their children. 

There was little disagreement among par- 
ticipants that a major problem faced by young 
unwed fathers was unemployment or under- 
employment. Lack of adequate employment 
was often cited as the principal reason why 
young unwed fathers did not contribute to the 
support of their children. As one participant 
noted, "If you cut them out of the work force, 
you cut them out of responsibility." Yet, there 
are very few special programs designed to 
provide these young fathers with the skills 
and/or work-oriented attitudes and behaviors 
necessary to enter and remain in the work 
force. 



Some discussion ensued over whether 
society had an obligation to meet these needs. 
In particular, whether unwed fathers should 
receive preferential placement in programs 
over their peers who are not fathers, but who 
have similar needs. Several participants sug- 
gested that such a practice might be viewed as 
"rewarding" unwed fathers while "penaliz- 
ing" young men who were not fathers. 
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In many 
states, for 
example, the 
financial 
outlook for 
a teen 
mother and 
her child is 
far better if 
she and the 
father do 
not marry, 
since doing 
so would 
make her 
ineligible for 
AFDC 
benefits. 



There also appears to be some difficulty 
with the retention rate of young unwed 
fethers in programs providing training for 
employment. Some participants felt that the 
retention problem was due to the fact that 
most of the available programs do not provide 
stipends during the training period (Sldar, Ap- 
pendix A). However, others indicated that if 
fathers were sufficiently motivated, then the 
opportunity for better employment prospects 
after training should be incentive enough. 

Some young unwed fathers are excluded 
from involvement with their children by 
the mother or her parents. 

Several participants indicated agreement 
with the statement of one researcher that 
"many fathers are not involved because the 
parents of the girl don't want them involved/' 
Another reported that young unwed fathers 
were often deterred from access to their 
children by the mothers. In addition, the 
authors of one of the commissioned papers 
found that social workers who attempt to 
involve young fathers in services to teen 
mothers often have to overcome the reluc- 
tance of the teen mother's parents to having 
them inv Mved (Leitch and Gonzalez, Appen- 
dix A). 

As discussed in a previous section of this 
report, a factor which contributes to a father's 
lack of involvement is that no state action to 
establish paternity or child support is taken 
unless a mother applies for AFDC or IV-D 
services. Several participants expressed the 
opinion that not only are the fathers' rights at 
stake by default in these situations, but the 
welfare of the child may be adversely affected 
also. 



Many young unwed fathers are excluded 
from the system of social services available 
to their female partners. 

The authors of one of the commissioned 
papers noted that: "Most teen pregnancy and 
parenting programs do not see helping young 
unwed fathers as their mission" (Leitch and 
Gonzalez, Appendix A). As a result, young 
fathers who have needs for counseling and in- 
formation on child care and parenting often 
have nowhere to go for help. While some 
agencies are beginning to include the young 
fathers in agency services to mothers, these ef- 
forts often appear to be inadequate (Leitch 
and Gonzalez, Appendix A). 

Some of the reported limitations of agency 
services to young men were: (1) the needs of 
the young men were viewed as secondary to 
the needs of the young women; (2) counseling 
for the young men focused primarily on en- 
couraging their support of the young women; 
(3) there was little staff training in strategies to 
work with young males, with few programs 
employing male staff; and (4) caseworkers did 
not get administrative credit or support for 
working with anyone other than the teen 
mother (Leitch and Gonzalez, Appendix A). 

Some young unwed fathers face 
bureaucratic barriers to becoming 
involved with their children. 

One of the bureaucracies noted by par- 
ticipants as putting up barriers to the invoke 
ment of young unwed fathers with their 
children was the AFDC sy5 fc em. There were 
several participants who agreed with the state- 
ment of one author that, "AFDC discourages 
family formatic n" (Elster, Appendix A). In 
many states, for example, the financial out- 
look for a leen mother and her child is far bet- 
ter if she and the father do not marry, since 
doing so would make her ineligible for AFDC 
benefits. While half the states do have pro- 
grams which allow benefits to married 
parents (AFDC-UP/, these apply only if 
fathers have been previously employed. (See 
Appendix B for details on AFDC-UP 
programs). 
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The other bureaucracy described as deter- 
ring the involvement of young unwed fathers 
with their children was the child support en- 
forcement system of IV-D agencies. As noted 
in a prev^us section of the report, some of '.he 
procedures used by IV-D agencies in theii 
dealings with young unwed fathers and 
mothers appear to have created a perception 
of these agencies as hostile and punitive to 
fathers. As one researcher noted, some teen 
mothers express reluctance to name the 
fathers of their children since they don't want 
to "turn in their boyfriends." This negative 
view of IV-D agencies was reported to be 
shared by some sodal workers in service agen- 
cies (Sander, Appendix A), and by several of 
the participants themselves. 

Program and Policy Initiatives 

Once the questions and problems facing 
program and policy development were de- 
fined, symposium participants turned their 
attention to a discussion of the ways that pro- 
grams and policies might overcome these dif- 
ficulties in future initiatives. A discussion also 
ensued concerning the issue of the sectors of 
society responsible for addressing these dif- 
ficulties. 

How can these difficulties be 
overcome? 

Comprehensive service programs are 
needed that approach young unwed 
fathers from a broad perspective. 

There was general agreement among sym- 
posium participants that programs are needed 
to deal with the psychological, interpersonal, 
educational, and employment needs of young 
unwed fathers in a way that respects their 
rights, as well as the rights of the mothers, 
children, grandparents, and society. There was 
also general agreement that this is not an easy 
task. 



A beginning step is being made by a few 
programs such as those participating in the 
Teen Father Collaboration Project. This project 
consists of eight programs located in various 
communities across the United States, work- 
ing in a collaborative effort to provide special 
services to young unwed fathers (Sander, Ap- 
pendix A). 

A report on this project, presented at the 
symposium, identified several criteria for 
succv ssful comprehensive service programs. 
These included: (1) administrators who had a 
major commitment to working with fathers as 
well as mothers; (2) community outreach 
programs to recruit young fathers into the 
program; (3) male counselors whose specific 
job it is to work with young fathers; and 
(4) program linkages to high school guidance 
counselors, housing officials, welfare workers,, 
training and employment programs, high 
school equivalency degree programs, and 
family and drug counselors. 

The programs included in the Teen Father 
Collaboration Project, however, did not ad- 
dress several important issues relevant to 
unwed fathers. They did not attempt to edu- 
cate either young mothers or fathers on the 
benefits of legal paternity; they did not inform 
either parent of the legal requirements in this 
regard; and they did not explain the proce- 
dures and services of the IV-D agencies that 
were available to the parents. In fact, the 
author of the report noted that many of the 
social workers involved in these service 
programs had negative perceptions of IV-D 
agency services or viewed IV-D procedures as 
too complex for the young people to under- 
stand. 
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Extensive program linkages are needed in 
order to integrate perspectives and 
approaches. 

There was some agreement among par- 
ticipants that one way to promote involve- 
ment without putting up barriers would be to 
havp more coordination and information ex- 
change among programs than currently exists. 
The lack of coordination and information ex- 
change among programs was apparent in 
symposium discussions. Participants often ex- 
pressed surprise that some programs weir 
engaged in certain types of practices, or com- 
mented on the lack of information they had 
regarding the policies and procedures of 
various programs. 

To summarize the results of these dis- 
cussions: (1) health and social service agency 
personnel are not generally knowledgeable 
about IV-D agency services and practices; 
(2) IV-D agency personnel often are unaware 
of the local programs serving young unwed 
mothers and fathers, and do not work in co- 
operation with them; (3) IV-D agencies, courts, 
and service programs often do not work in 
conjunction with job training or educational 
remediation programs; (4) job training pro- 
grams frequently are not linked to other ser- 
vice programs; and (5) the judicial system 
does not frequently work in conjunction with 
programs serving unwed fathers. 



Greater community linkages are needed in 
order to effect greater cooperation in 
approaches to young unwed fathers. 

3ome of the participants expressed the 
feeling that there was not only a need for 
linkages at the administrative program level, 
but also a need for programs to develop com- 
munication with individuals and organiza- 
tions in the communities in which the young 
fathers and mothers live. As one participant 
remarked, "We need to take a look at the his- 
tory of the community's approaches to the 
problem." This linkage would work to shore 
up those informal systems that are effective, 
and integrate them with existing formal 
programs. 

Community linkages were also seen to be 
critical for public educational purposes. The 
attitude of many communities toward legal 
paternity and child support appears to be that 
such procedures are hostile and punitive, at 
worst, or irrelevant, at best. Several partici- 
pants pointed out that greater program 
linkages with communities might serve to 
counteract these attitudes by providing an 
opportunity to educate residents about the 
benefits that accrue to fathers, mothers, and 
children when paternity is legally acknow- 
ledged. 

A few paufcipants indicated that family 
support and community linkages appear to be 
better estaolished in small rural communities. 
One of the commissioned papers, for example, 
cited cases of rural social service agencies 
where the teen mother, her parents, the father 
of the child, and his parents will often show 
up for appointments at the agency (Leitch and 
Gonzalez, Appendix A). 
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Who should take the initiative in 
these efforts? 

There is a need for a partnership between 
the public and private sectors. 

While some symposium participants felt 
that the federal government should take the in- 
itiative in developing and funding programs 
dealing with young unwed fathers, other par- 
ticipants agreed with the comment of one re- 
searcher that "we have to come up with ideas 
that do not depend upon the federal govern- 
ment/' The general feeling was that if the 
problems inherent in a consideration of young 
unwed fathers were to be adequately ad- 
dressed, it would require a cooperative effort 
of the federal government, state and local 
governments, and private organizations, agen- 
cies, and businesses. Only a joint effort on the 
part of all of these sectors of socie* could 
begin to deal with the many issu ^ and con- 
cerns. 

There is a need for families and 
communities to take some initiative in 
addressing tlte concerns and 
re, wnsibilities of young unwed fathers. 

As one participant remarked: "Who is 
going to teach these young men how to be 
responsible? We have to go back to the 
anchors of society — home, school, church." 
These comments reflect a perspective ex- 
pressed by one author and several symposium 
participants, that, whatever lack of responsi- 
bility was shown by young unwed fathers 
reflected cultural and community attitudes 
and; thus, it was up to the family and the 
community to change these attitudes (Connor, 
Appendix A). 




BecorefaLBeresponsiTile. 

Being a father is a lot more than just making a baby 
And rf you really wont to know how a real man handles 
sex and deals wiih being a father, call or stop by your local 
^^^^^^^^^rba^Uagueoffo^^^^^^ 

ftHftmakeababy 
$ you raft be a ftroet. 

Along this line, participants offered 
several opinions: (1) Grandparents may need 
to be held responsible for the actions of the 
young parents who are legal minors in order 
to make them more aware of their obligations 
to control their children (This is the thinking 
behind the "grandparent liability law" recent- 
ly enacted in Wisconsin); (2) The parents and 
other close family members of young men and 
women must be included in any efforts to in- 
crease community knowledge and awareness 
of issues concerning responsible young father- 
hood; and (3) Community leaders, such as 
ministers and youth center directors, may 
need to take on the tasks of emphasizing to 
the young men that they have responsibilities 
to their ch/dren that cannot be ignored. 
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Polio/ Options, Actions, and 
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The commissioned papers and sym- 
posium discussions generated a variety of 
ideas and suggestions for new policy options, 
program development, and reform to help en- 
courage more responsible and involved un- 
wed fatherhood. These ideas, however, are not 
a blueprint; much is still unknown. Thus, this 
report also identifies many questions that 
need further study and research. This section 
of the report summarizes these options, ac- 
tions, and research questions. 

Paternity Establishment 



Issues 

There was a general consensus among 
symposium participants that the legd estab- 
lishment of paternity was a critical issue: 
(1) it is the first basic step in court-ordered 
child support; (2) it provides economic and 
psychosocial benefits to the children; and (3) it 
gives fathers a basis for establishing their 
rights vis-a-vis their children. Despite these 
advantages, there are apparently large num- 
bers of young unwed fathers who do not take 
this important step even when they willingly 
acknowledge their paternity in their com- 
munity. 



Symposium participants offered several 
explanations for this situation: 

■ In some jurisdictions, child support en- 
forcement agencies do not actively pursue 
paternity for young unwed fathers who 
are brought to their attention; 

■ Some young unwed fathers nevpr come to 
the attention of child support enforcement 
agencies because child support is not 
sought either by the state or the mothers; 

■ Some young unwed fathers do not come 
to the attention of child support enforce- 
ment agencies because mothers who 
apply for AFDC benefits do not always 
name the fathers of their children, or 
claim that they do not ! jw how to find 
them; 

■ Some non-AFDC mothers may not be 
aware of the services available to them 
from IV-D agencies; and the cost of using 
a private lawyer may be prohibitive cr 
socially unacceptable. 

Options 

Several options were offered by sym- 
posium participants as potential -vays to 
remedy the current situation regarding legal 
paternity establishment. 
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1. Education programs. 

Young women anrt men, and their 
families, need to be educated about the value 
of establishing legal paternity, and, in par- 
ticular, about the benefits that accrue to the 
child whether or not immediate financial 
support is at issue. This effort should begin 
during the pregnancy, or as soon after the 
birth of the child as possible, since it is usually 
at this time that both parents are most 
amenable to pursuing this issue. An effective 
education program would require training 
community workers; health care and social 
service agency personnel; school, family life, 
and sex education teachers; AFDC eligibility 
workers; IV-D agency staff, and teen preg- 
nancy program staff in presenting the benefits 
of legal paternity in such a way as to over- 
come existing negative attitudes and percep- 
tions. 

2. Incentive changes. 

Federal incentives in the child support 
program provide special payments to states 
over and above their federal matching rate. 
These payments am computed by multiplying 
state child support collections by a percent- 
age, established in law, based on the state's 
cost-effectiveness ratio (collections divided by 
costs). Several participants suggested redesign- 
ing these incentives to provide special pay- 
ments based on the proportion of paternities 
and child support orders established as well 
as collections. 



While IV-D agencies are precluded by law 
and regulation from systematically refusing to 
provide services required by law, states are al- 
^ lowed to prioritize cases, as long as they meet 
minimum process standards for all cases. 

Some partid' * - felt that there are many 
jurisdictions wl priority is given to 

paternity cases, and especially cases involving 
young unwed fathers, because collections may 
be lower and administrative costs higher than 
in other child support cases and child support 
officials may believe that such efforts could 
reduce their state incentive payments. This 
means that fewer staff efforts are devoted to 
these cases and that it may take months or 
years to complete the necessary casework to 
establish paternity. This delay can make it 
more difficult to establish paternity, especially 
in states where genetic testing is not routinely 
included in contested paternity cases. Federal 
child support staff cited a study by Edward 
Young (1985) on the cost and benefits of pater- 
nity establishment, which indicates that pater- 
nity establishment is a cost-effective activity, 
even if not all cases result in child support pay- 
ments. 
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3. Separation of paternity establishment 
from child support. 

It was suggested that in cases where sup- 
port is not being sought, paternity might be es- 
tablished as a separate process, in which case 
IVD agencies do not need to be responsible for 
this task. Instead, local jurisdictions might 
develop procedures in conjunction with com- 
munity leaders that would attain this goal. For 
example, ministers might be granted the 
authority to legally establish paternity, as they 
are to legalize marriages, with adequate train- 
ing and information. However, it may not 
always be feasible to separate these two 
processes of paternity and child support. 

4. Universal regrtration of parents. 

Some participants suggested that legal 
paternity could be established through requir- 
ing a universal registration of both parents at 
birth. These participants recognized that some 
exceptions might have to be made to such a 
requirement. Other participants, however, 
questioned whether such a policy would 
serve the best interests of the children, or 
would be feasible to enact. There might also 
be unintended consequences if states would 
refuse to issue birth certificates until paternity 
was established and the father's name could 
be entered on the certificate. 

Actions 

\ number of specific activities were sug- 
gested by symposium participants. 

1. An ad hoc task force on paternity estab- 
lishment could be created at federal, state, 
or local levels to work on a mimber of 
jeparate but related issues. This task force 
could be set up under public or private 
auspices (or a mixture of both), but 
should include representatives of a range 
of professional interests and concerns. The 
task force would need to address the fol- 
lowing specific issues: 



a. How feasible is it to require universal 
registration of paternity at birth? The task 
force would need to consider the practi- 
cal, legal, and moral issues involved. 

b. What would be the essential components of 
a state/ national campaign to promote 
paternal responsibility, and the benefits of 
establishing paternity? 

c. What are the currently existing successful 
efforts to increase rates of establishing 
paternity, and how can this information 
be disseminated? 

d. How are minor unwed fathers to be ap- 
proached, and how can protection of their 
legal r^hts be ensured? 

2 Local community leaders and service 
personnel could establish working groups 
to develop models for educating youth 
about the rights and responsibilities of 
fatherhood to be included in sex and 
family life education programs offered by 
schools, churches, and other organiza- 
tions. The local groups could recede 
guidance in this effort from fede;al or 
state agencies concerned with these issues. 

3. States could also establish special programs 
and procedures for establishing paternity 
in cases where the mother is not an AFDC 
recipient or has not applied for IVD ser- 
vices. 

Research Questions 

Mounting effective educational and 
promotional campaigns is difficult without 
knowing the attitudes and motivations of the 
target groups, and without understanding 
how demographic and personal factors affect 
these attitudes and motives. Yet very little is 
known about young people's knowledge and 
attitudes about unwed fatherhood, paternity 
establishment, and child support. 
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The following questions need to be 
answered. 

■ In general, what do young people know 
about the rights and responsibilities of 
fathers in general and unwed fathers in 
particular? What are their beliefs and at- 
titudes about legal paternity and child 
support requirements? What effects do 
age, gender, education, family back- 
ground, and community context have on 
young people's Ijiowledge and attitudes? 

K Why do some young unwed fathers volun- 
tarily admit paternity and others resist? 



Wha" concerns and attitudes do family 
members and community leaders have 
about establishing paternity, and how do 
these vary in different types of com- 
munities? 

What are realistic goals for the level of 
paternity adjudication to be achieved by 
states? Should these levels vary for dif- 
ferent communities and racial groups? 
Should the age of the child be taken into 
consideration since paternity is often 
more difficult to establish when substan- 
tial time has elapsed since the birth of the 
child? 
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Child Support 
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Issues 

There was a general consensus among 
symposium participants that young unwed 
fathers should contribute to the financial sup- 
port of their children, if they are able to do so. 
However, there appear to be many young 
unwed fathers who are not subject to court- 
ordered child support arrangements. As noted 
above, in some cases support is not sought 
from the fathers, and in some cases IV-D agen- 
cies do not pursue support because the poten- 
tial for monetary payment is so low for this 
population. 

A second issue concerns the opinion ex- 
pressed by some symposium participants that 
in situations involving young unwed fathers, 
support does not always have to be concep- 
tualized in financial terms, but might be 
broadened to include nonmonetary services, 
particularly child care. 




A third issue arose from information 
indicating that personnel in social service, 
health, and/or other youth-serving organiza- 
tions that deal with unwed parents appear to 
be poc rly info- «d about the child support 
system and seldom advise young parents 
about its services, requirenunts, and potential 
benefits. 

Options 

1. Alternative Support: 

With respect to broadening the concept of 
support, it was suggested that it may be pos- 
sible for courts to recognize inkind cervices as 
a form of court-ordered support until the 
young unwed fathers are employed. It was 
noted by several participants, however, that 
such court-ordered support arrangements 
might be extremely difficult to enforce. 

2. Requirements for Fathers 

Some localities require a father who is not 
able to pay support, or who defaults on his 
payments, to enroll in education, job training, 
or employment programs. 

3. Education: 

As with the issue of paternity, health care, 
and 1 <ial service, professionals and other 
adults in contact with young parents could be 
providec with information about the child 
support system, its rationale and philosophy, 
and its range of services. 

Actions 

The majority of action steps suggested in 
response to the issue of child support focused 
on the activities of the Office of Child Support 
Enforcement and the local agencies that carry 
out its mandates. However, local judicial sys- 
tems, and professionals who work with young 
unwed parents, and youth in general, would 
need to participate in many of these efforts if 
they are to be successful. 
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1. One action mi^ht involve a local juris- 
dictijn developing a demonstration 
project in cooperation with the judicial 
system to establish ''alternative" court- 
ordered support when young fathers are 
unable to pay. The programs resulting 
from this project could have an evaluation 
component with respect to the effects of 
this type of support order on later par- 
ticipation in the child support system and 
on the father's personal involvement with 
his child. While it is recognized that thi? is 
a longterm project, some participants indi- 
cated that the benefits may be positive 
enough to warrant the effort. 

2. Federal or local agencies could develop and 
disseminate information to the public that 
promotes community concern with the 
issue of child support, drawing on the ex- 
pertise of social service agency personnel 
who work with young unwed parents 
and/or youth in general. 

3. Federal, state, or local agencies could assess 
current inu->vative child support activities 
aimed specifically at young unwed fathers 
and disseminate information ?bout the 
most successful strategies. 

Research Questions 

There are some important questions that 
arose in discussions of child support that need 
to be addressed if policies and programs are to 
effectively deal with this issue. 

1. What are the attitudes of young mothers 
and fathers regarding Lie fathers' respon- 
sibility to provide financial support for 
their children? How do these attitudes 
vary as a function of demographic and 
personal factors? 

2. Does an emphasis on child support 
increase or decrease fathers' involvement 
with their children in other ways? 

3. How does a father's participation in 
financial support of his child en affect his 
opportunities to have access to his chil- 
dren both legally and interpersonally; 
does the effect vary as a function of com- 
munity values, norms, and traditions? 



AFDC Programs 



Issues 

Two major issues emerged with regard to 
AFDC program services. One issue concerned 
the lack of interaction and communication 
between AFDC and IV-D agency po^onnel. 
The other focused on the fact that AFDC staff 
are not sufficiently trained to present the 
benefits of IV-D agency services to the 
mothers. Current approaches appear to 
discourage cooperation and lead to a mis- 
perception of the purposes of the system. 

Options 

1. Agency linkages 

Child support staff could work more 
closely with welfare staff so that AFDC 
workers become more knowledgeable about 
the benefits of paternity establishment that ac- 
crue to the child and about the procedures of 
child support enforcement, 

2. Special intake units 

AFDC agencies could set up a special 
intake unit trained to counsel young mothers 
and to serve as a liaison between eligibility 
and social service counselors. Case managers 
could specifically target the young AFDC 
mother whose pawner is not yet in the labor 
force to recommend and encourage his in- 
volvement in further education, training, or 
employment programs. 
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Actions 

1. Federal and state welfare offices * uld 
review the appropriateness of the earrent 
system for young unwed mothers. The 
system separates staff who establish 
eligibility from those who counsel about 
social services. Case management proce- 
dures could be developed to target young 
unwed parents when they first enler the 
system and to help the frontline workers 
counsel them about the young unwed 
fathers' needs and responsibilities. 

2. Welfare refonr s that include job training for 
mothers who are AFDC recipients should 
consider encouraging unwed fathers, who 
are usually not recipients, to participate. 



Research Questions 

■ Information is needed about the charac- 
teristics, employment patterns, income, 
paternal attitudes, and behavior of a na- 
tional sample of absent parents, including 
those whose children are receiving AFDC. 
This should be collected from the fathers 
themselves, perhaps as a supplement to 
ongoing census surveys or labor market 
employment surveys. 
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Job Truining and 
Employment Programs 

Issues 

Young fathers cannot assume their fi- 
nancial responsibilities for their children un- 
less they are able to work for pay. While some 
young unwed fathers may exclude themselves 
from the work force because of lack of interest, 
there appear to be a large number who desire 
to work, but who lack the basic skills, appro- 
priate work-oriented attitudes and behaviors, 
and/or opportunities for employment The 
major issues of concern are how to get young 
unwed fathers into the educational and train- 
ing programs they need, how to keep them in 
the programs, and whether they should be 
given preferential placement over young 
people who are not unwed parents but share 
the same employment and educational needs. 

Options 

1. Program linkages. 

Agencies and professionals concerned 
with the educational problems of youth, their 
job training and employment problems, and 
their personal difficulties could develop a 
range of services that could be tailored to the 
needs of each young father. For each father, 
the goal would be to have available a mix of 
services that are most cos 1 effective. Existing 
training and employment programs cannot be 
expected to provide the full range of services 
themselves. Rather, the range of services 
needed can be provided only by a coordinated 
effort among the various providers in each 
community. 

2. Preferential placement 

Public and private efforts to provide 
educational remediation, job training, and 
employment could give preferential place- 
ment to young men who are unwed fathers. 
Or, if this was deemed to be either unfair or 
unfeasible, such programs could, at a mini- 
mum, include a component that addresses the 
concerns and needs of these young men that 
may be different from their nonfather peers. 



3. Recruitment and retention. 

In order to recruit young unwed fathers 
into these programs and encourage their con- 
tinued participation, stipends could be paid 
while in a training or educational program. 
One alternative to consider is tying stipends to 
accomplishments and/or child support Tf 
stipends were not being considered, programs 
could instead combine work, for which the 
younp men would be paid, with training or 
othei Jucational programs. 

Actions 

1. Task forces could be established at local 
levels, using representatives from private 
and public programs, that could share in- 
formation about their services and their 
experiences regarding the service needs of 
young unwed fathers so they can develop 
action strategies that are suited to their 
communities. 

2. Task forces could also be established at 
state and national levels to develop model 
programs for education, training, and 
employment for young unwed fathers. 
They could also consider the issue of 
monetary payments either through sti- 
pends or • vork/ shady arrangements, the 
question of whether— and if so, how— to 
enforce attendance and child support pay- 
ments, an 1 the problems of counseling 
and service needs. 

3. Bar id on task force finding 3, demonstration 
projects could be implemented and evalu- 
ated. Information abcut successful pro- 
grams and strategies could then be 
disseminated to public agencies and 
private industry and organizations. 
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Pregnancy 
and 

parenting 
programs 
rarely in- 
volve the 
unwed 
father f 
and when 
they do, 
the focus of 
their concern 
is his 
psycho- 
logical and 
emotional 
support of 
the mother. 



Research Issues 

■ Would enrollment in job training and 
placement programs affect a father's be- 
havior with regard to employment, pay- 
ment of support, child visitation, and 
marriage — and, if so, how? 





■ Reg"»sling program design and manage- 
ment, what are the best recruitment 
strategies? Should services for young 
fathers be integrated with services for teen 
mothers or separate from them? Should 
participation be contingent on attendance 
and on payment of child support? Which 
types of fathers seem to benefit most from 
these programs? Finally, how effective are 
current programs in recruiting and serv- 
ing young fathers? 

Adolescent Pregnancy and 
Parenting Programs 

Issues 

In manv communities, special programs 
provide a *unge of health, educational, and 
social services to pregnant adolescents, teen 
mothers, and their children. However, pro- 
gram staff are not well informed about issues 
of paternity and child support and do not per- 
ceive encouraging paternal responsibility as 
one of their program objectives. Many of these 
programs rarely involve the unwed father, 
and when they do, the focus of concern is 
usually on his psychological and emotional 
support of the mother. Yet some demonstra- 
tion [ -ojects have shown that programs serv- 
ing pregnant or parenting teen mothers may 
be uniquely positioned to offer counseling 
and mediation services to both parents, as 
well as to their families. 

There is some disagreement about 
whether programs designed primarily for teen 
mothers should expand their goals to incor- 
porate young fathers, or whether separate 
programs should be established specifically to 
meet the needs and circumstances of young 
fathers. 
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Options 

1. Teen pregnancy and parenting programs 
could be designed to involve the young 
father as early on in the process as pos- 
sible. He could be involved in the preg- 
nancy counseling offered to the young 
woman, including decision making abou? 
adoption, preparing for childbirth, attend- 
ing parenting classes, etc. Staff could be 
trained to inform the young parents about 
the need to establish paternity and about 
the father's financial support respon- 
sibilities. Staff workers also need to know 
about community programs to which 
fathers, as well as mothers, can be referred 
for further education, training, and/or 
employment. 

2. Program staff need to be encouraged to, 
a** * provided with special training for, 
work with the young mother's parents 
and other family members. 

3. Teen pregnancy and parenting programs 
need to establish close liaisons with IVD 
and AFDC programs to become better in- 
formed about their processes and proce- 
dures and to cooperate in referrals. 

4. Some communities may need special 
programs for the young father who would 
like to be more involved but who is dis- 
couraged by the young mother or her 
parents, recruitment for these programs 
would not depend on the young women 
but instead would require vigorous com- 
munity outreach, preferably by male 
ivork. rs. 



Actions 

1. Including young fathers in the goals and 
services of existing teen pregnancy pro- 
grams will require some radical transfor- 
mations and adjustments. A special co- 
ordinating council on young fatherhood 
could be established at community levels, 
consisting of members of publicly and 
privately funded program networks, to 
examine ways in which these programs 
need to change in order to better serve 
young fathers. This council might con- 
sider tasks such as examining administra- 
tive barriers to working with teen fathers 
and other family members, reviewing 
possible sources of funding for extra staff 
training and specialized staffing, planning 
presentations and workshops at network 
conferences and meetings, etc. 

2. Funding agencies, either public or private, 
could consider inclusion of young fathers 
in services as one of the core services re- 
quired to receive funding. Administrative 
incentives to work with young fathers and 
extended family members could be 
provided. 

Research Questions 

■ Although some descriptive evaluations of 
programs for teen fatht.s have been con- 
ducted, none has systematically examined 
the effects of involving young fathers in 
teen pregnancy programs on pregnancy 
decisions, stability of plans for the baby, 
rates of establishing paternity, payment of 
child support, or fathers' personal involve- 
ment with their children. 

M Another important question is to identify 
the situations in which involving the 
father in teen pregnancy programs might 
be contraindicated. 
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■ Young unwed fathers are often reluctant 
to seek the services of agencies serving 
pregnant teens or teen mothers. Research 
into the attitudes or program factors that 
prevent fathers' involvement in these ser- 
vices would help determine whether 
separate services under other types of 
agency auspices — such as YMCA's, youth 
centers, etc. — would be more acceptable 
to the fathers. 

■ Longitudinal studies of unwed fathers 
from different racial and socioeconomic 
groups and communities should be con- 
ducted to determine patterns of fathering 
over a number of years, factors that in- 
fluence paternal involvement, and effects 
of such involvement on the children. Most 
research to date on young unwed fathers 
has been cross-sectional. 

Update on HHS Research 
and Demonstrations 



Subsequent to the holding of the sym- 
posium on young unwed fathers, HHS has 
funded several research projects which will 
have findings related to this issue — although 
none of the projects focus on young unwed 
fathers specifically. These projects are: 



Paternity and Support Establishment 

The Office of Child Support Enforcement 
in the Family Support Administration (HHS) 
has taken the first step in this area by funding 
demonstration projects in the states of Ohio 
and Nebraska to develop more effective pa- 
ternity and support establishment systems. 
These projects, which were funded in Sep- 
tember 1937, will demonstrate techniques 
designed to promote the accurate and speedy 
establishment of paternity, witl special focus 
on births to teenage and young adult mothers. 
(For more information contact Gaile Mailer, 
HHS/FSA/OCSE at (202) 245-1991) 

AFDC/Child Support Interface 

Four projects have been funded which are 
designed to improve early cooperation and 
coordination between state AFDC and Child 
Support Enforcement (CSE) programs: 
Madera County, Calif., is implementing an 
automated data exchange system; The Illinois 
Department of Public Aid is testing the inte- 
gration and co-location of AFDC and CSE 
intake activities; The Maryland Department of 
Human Resources is testing new procedures 
for determining noncooperation of custodial 
parents in establishing paternity and child 
support, and is transferring responsibility for 
determining noncooperation and good cause 
from the AFDC to the CSE agency; and 
Nebraska is testing a new phone interviewing 
process aimed both at gathering better infor- 
mation from the custodial parent and improv- 
ing child support collections from the non- 
custodial parent. (For mere information con- 
tact Penny Pendall HHA/FSA/OFA at (202) 
245-2637) 
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Teenage Parent Demonstration 

The Teenage Parent Demonstration is 
being operated by the public welfare agencies 
in Illinois and New Jersey. The overall goal of 
the demonstration is to increase economic self- 
sufficiency and reduce welfare dependency 
among teenage single parents. The success of 
the demonstration will be judged by whether 
there are (1) increased rates of employment; 
(2) increased earnings; (3) reduction in depen- 
dence on AFDC and other public assistance 
programs; (4) increased educational attain- 
ment — improved basic skills; (5) delayed sub- 
sequent pregnancies; and (6) increased rates of 



paternity establishment and child support pay- 
ments. The demonstration includes a special 
emphasis on child support. In each site, the 
Child Support Enforcement agency will give 
priority to those teenage mothers who are 
participating in the programs. Thus, increased 
efforts will be made to establish paternity 
soon after the birth of the baby and to help 
collect child support payments. The fathers of 
the participants' children will be eligible to 
receive special employment-related services 
designed to enhance their long-term ability to 
make support payments. Fathers who receive 
welfare will be required either to work or to 
participate in job-related activities in order to 
maintain their AFDC eligibility. (For more in- 
formation contact Reuben Snipper, HHS/ 
ASPE at (202) 245-1880 or Nancye Campbell, 
HHS/FSA at (202) 245-2139) 

Information on the progress and results of 
these demonstrations will be disseminated to 
states and other interested parties. 
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Part V: 
Conclusions 



Four main themes recurred throughout 
this project und serve to summarize the main 
conclusions of this report. 

First, unwed fathers need to be held 
responsible for their children, and should be 
required to fulfill the minimum obligations of 
fatherhood: legally establishing paternity and 
paying financial support. For this to occur, all 
sectors of society need to be made aware of 
these basic obligations and informed about 
policies and programs designed tu facilitate 
and enforce them This includes the young 
mothers, the youths' families, community 
leaders, and the various professionals who 
come into contact with young people, and 
young parents in particular. 

Second, it is generally in the best interests 
of children not only to know who their fathers 
are and receive some financial support from 
them, but also to have some contact with 
them as they grow up. To encourage young 
unwed fathers to sustain a relationship with 
their children to whatever degree possible, is 
to make a positive investment in our country's 
future. 



Third, young unwed fathers need to be 
uiabled and empowered to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities and become involved in fathering. 
Too often they lack the necessary self-respect, 
requisite skills, and employment opportun- 
ities. Many, though clearly not all, young 
fathers who are provided with some counsel- 
ing and job training assistance can become 
productive members of society and contribute 
to the financial support of their children. 
These accomplishments would enhance their 
perceptions of themselves as effective in their 
role as fathars. It would also help meet the 
need for skilled workers predicted by the year 
2000. 

Fourth, these challenges are not easy to 
meet. They require cooperation across public 
and private agencies, and close collaboration 
among program staff, commun ; *y leaders, 
academic researchers, and government of- 
ficers. There is still much we don't know. 
Many barriers need to be overcome, and dif- 
ficult dilemmas remain unresolved. Those 
shaping policies in these uncertain areas will 
need to strike a balance between the compet- 
ing claims and duties of fathers, mothers, 
children, and society as a whole. 

This project provided a forum for an ex- 
change of information, ideas, opinions, and 
perspectives. It generated a number of promis- 
ing options and approaches. Though many 
questions remain, there is enough positive 
evidence to suggest that progress can be made 
toward the goal of encouraging young unwed 
fathers to become considerably more involved. 
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Young Unwed Fathers Project 

#1. Josefina J. Card, Ph.D.: Inventory and 
Assessment of Data Sources on Young 
Male Sewiality, Contraception and 
Fatherhood, as ^ound in the Data 
Archives on Adolescent Pregnancy 
and Pregnancy Prevention 
(DAAPPP). Summary paper and 
Appendix. 

This paper introduces and describes the 
Data Archives on / dolescent Pregnancy and 
Pregnancy Prevention (DAAPPP) established 
in 1982 by the U.S. Office of Population Af- 
fairs to encourage research on current prob- 
lems relating to adolescent pregnancy and 
family planning. The purpose of the archives 
is to assemble, in one place, the best data avail- 
able, make them publicly accessible for secon- 
dary analysis, and promote and encourage 
their use. 

For the Young Unwed Fathers project, Dr. 
Card conducted a search in 1986 of the 85 data 
bases in the archives to determine data cur- 
rently available on young males. Hei paper 
lists, and briefly describes, the len data sets 
that emerged from this search. She reports, 
however, that most of the variables in these 
dala sets were related to young males' edu- 
cation, family background, personality, and 
sexual behavior (including contraceptive use). 
There was very little data on unmarried 
fathers, per se. However, new ciata sources are 
being continually added to the Archives, in- 
cluding several that specifically provide infor- 
mation on young males and young fathers. 



Dr. Card's summary paper is supple- 
mented by an Appendix consisting of an ex- 
tensive detailed inventory providing detailed 
information on the key characteristics of the 
ten data sets with information on young 
males (list of variables by topic, distribution of 
the variables by sample, etc). This Appendix 
can be obtained directly from Sociometrics 
Corporation, 3191 Cowper Street, Palo Alto, 
California 94306. (Send check for $27.50) 

#2. Michael E. Connor, Ph.D.: 
Black Dads — Here Tliey Are! 

In this paper, the author reviews some of 
the social science and popular literature on 
black males and black families, concluding 
that these works have historically been charac- 
terized by negative perceptions, personal 
biases, and a failure to account for the sys- 
tematic exclusion of black males by white 
society from all facet? of life. He comments on 
the fact that research has not focused on the 
strengths of black males and black families, ig- 
noring the possibility that ". . . For survival 
purposes, a reasoaab&j assumption is that the 
black family in the U.S., regardless of its socio- 
economic status, has adapted to its situation 
(i.e., discrimination, segregation, prejudice, 
poor economic and educational opportunities., 
etc.). . ." but has not been studied from this 
perspective. Such a focus may serve to 
counteract the prevailing stereotype of black 
males as uninvolved and uninterested in 
parenting, and black families ?s disorganized 
and disruptive. 
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To demonstrate his point, Uk author cites 
research results, as well as personal experien- 
ces from workshops that he runs for fathers, 
indicating that many black fathers see them- 
selves as involved, loving and caring with 
their families; that many black women see 
black fathers as loving and caring of their 
families; that some black adolescent fathers 
are accepting of fatherhood and concerned 
about their children's futures; and that black 
families have many strengths including strong 
kinship ties, strong religious and work orienta- 
tions, and equalitarian and adaptable family 
patterns. 

While criticizing the stereotypical view of 
black males as fathers, the author expresses 
grave concerns about the increasing inciden- 
ces of fatherhood among adolescent black 
men, and provides many innovative sugges- 
tions for curbing this trend. In particular, he 
notes that, with respect to young males (re- 
gardless of ethnicity), ". . . we must get the 
message across that making a baby is not a 
sign of manhood (or adulthood), that making 
a baby doesn't take any special talent or skill, 
tha\ v not talcing care of one's children is both 
irresponsible and reprehensible, that sex is for 
adults who understand the consequences and 
accept the responsibilities, and that a measure 
of an adult is not having children, but ade- 
quately rearing them." 



#3. Arthur B. Elster, M.D.: Adolescent 
Fathers: Fact, Fiction, and 
Implica tions fo r Federa I Policy. 

This paper provides a summary of the 
results of several recent clinical and descrip- 
tive studies of adolescent fathers, including 
the author's, and discusses the implications of 
these results for Federal policy. According to 
the author, studies conducted over the past 
decade have found that: (1) young fathers, 
regardless of ethnicity, are more committed to 
parenthood than previously thought; 
(2) young fathers, again regardless of eth- 
nicity, share similar stresses related to their 
abilities to financially support their children, 
and their difficulties in relationships with 
their partners and the parents of their 
partners; and (3) young fathers are not a 
homogeneous group psychosocially, but ap 
pear to be classifiable into two groups — one 
with relatively severe conduct problems, and 
the other exhibiting developmen tally appro- 
priate behaviors. The author also reports that 
adolescent mothers whose partners are more 
than three years older than themselves tend to 
exhibit more frequent incidences of conduct 
disorder than those who have male partners 
closer to their own ages. 

In his discussi- n of the implications of 
these findings for social policy, Dr. Elster 
focuses on the ability of young fathers to finan- 
cially and emotionally support their families, 
and provides recommendations for policies 
that aid young fathers who are motivated to 
parent their children. The author notes that 
many young fathers who are married face 
similar problems regarding financial and 
emotional support, yet this population is often 
overlooked simply because they are married. 
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#4. George W. Harris, Ph.D.: Legal and 
Ethical Dimensions of Young Unwed 
Fatherhood. 

Questions about the moral and legal 
rights and responsibilities of young unwed 
fathers with regard to paternity, custody, child 
support, and adoption are given careful con- 
sideration in this paper. Using the philo- 
sophical perspective of Immanuel Kant as a 
framework, the author establishes the criteria 
for rights and responsibilities based on Kant's 
formulations of what is involved in treating in- 
dividuals as persons with intrinsic worth on 
fr u ^irown. 

The discussion of moral rights and re- 
sponsibilities focuses on those that obtain 
whether or not legal sanctions apply, and 
places the rights and responsibilities of unwed 
fathers in the context of balancing the rights 
and responsibilities of the other parties in- 
volved — the child, the mother, the grand- 
parents, and the public. The specific questions 
concern the father's right to procreate, and his 
rights to paternity, to custody, and to visi- 
tation that obtain when he does have the 
moral right to procreate. The author also 
addresses the rights of the child to adequate 
levels of prenatal and postnatal care, personal 
nurturing, the amenities of life, and custodial 
arrangements. He considers the rights of the 
public tc be fiee of unnecessary welfare bur- 
dens and of undue threats from delinquent 
children of teenage parents, while acknow- 
ledging the difficulty of deciding on what 
policies are justified in enforcing against the 
irresponsible sexual, procreational and family 
practices of teenage parents — especially 
fathers — in the name of protecting these rights. 



The author's discursion of legal rights 
and responsibilities is restricted to the con- 
stitutional issues of equal protection under the 
law and due process as they c re relevant to is- 
sues of the unwed father's roie in custody and 
adoption. Supreme Court decisions on these 
issues are reviewed with a focus on the dif- 
ferential treatment of married vs. unmarried 
fathers, and adult vs. minority status fathers, 
as well as the role of the state in balancing 
family rights (those of the father, mother, and 
child), and in balancing family and public 
rights. 

#5. Margaret Kohn, J. D.: Child Support 
Enforcement and Young Unwed 
Fathers. 

The aim of this exploratory research 
project was to u;*termine whether young 
unwed fathers (up to age 25) are treated dif- 
ferently from other fathers by child support 
enforcement agencies and, if so, to ascertain 
some of the reasons for this differential treat- 
ment. Information was obtained through 
telephone interviews with attorneys and 
administrators involved in child support en- 
forcement work in IV-D agencies in 12 
geographically diverse states. 

With respect to paternity, the author's sur- 
vey reveals that: (1) some agencies adjudicate 
paternity incases with young unwed fathers 
just as they would for older men; (2) some 
agencies (jurisdictions) assign low priority to 
cases involving young unwed fathers that re- 
quire a paternity adjudication before a sup- 
port ord^r can be obtained; (3) some agencies 
only process those cases in which the young 
unwed father is employed; and (4) some juris- 
dictions defer processing the cases of minor 
young unwed fathers until they reach the age 
of majority to avoid the need for the appoint- 
ment of a guardian ad litem, or the referral to 
a juvenile court in a criminal proceeding. The 
major reasons given by agency personnel in 
cases where differential treatment applied 
were: (1) the high volume of cases in com- 
parison to the available resources; and, (2) the 
need to maxi, nize collections for federal incen- 
tive payment purposes. 
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The author found that if the young unwed 
father is not a student, and not a minor, he 
will be treated as any other non-custodial 
father for purposes of support. As with other, 
older, non-custodial parents, the amount of 
support ordered for ycung unwed fathers is 
based, in large part, upon the earnings of the 
indi\ idual. As a general rule, young unwed 
fathers are not required to interrupt or ter- 
minate their secondary education in order to 
secure a job to meet child support payments. 
While it is the norm in some jurisdictions to 
impose token (?5 - $10) order? ?n high school 
students, this practice r conflict with some 
state guidelines for the calculation of child 
support payment levels. It appears that no re- 
search has been conducted to determine the 
long-term effects of token orders either on 
later payment regularity or level, or on the 
quality of the father's relationship with his 
child. 

In her paper, Ms. Kohn describes a selec- 
tion of several new programmatic efforts to 
improve paternity determination and meet the 
service needs of young unwed fathers. She 
ends the paper with several recommendations 
for policy development and further research 
and discussion. 

#6. M. Laurie Leitch, Ph.D. and Anne M. 

Gonzalez, LCSW: Involving the 

Young Umved Father in Pregnancy 

and Adoption Counseling, 

The question of how young fathers are in- 
volved in services to pregnant teenagers was 
addressed in this exploratory examination of 
the attitudei and experiences of workers and 
administrators in a sample i f 12 agencies that 
reported that they worked with the young 
fathers. These programs differed with respect 
to the variety of services offered, and their set- 
ting: some centers providing primarily preg- 
nancy counseling, and others a wide range of 
services tc pregnant teens and teen mothers. 
The authors also drew on their own program 
ana consulting experiences. 



Telephone interviews were conducted 
covering the following issues: (1) program 
philosophy and goals for fathers; (2) extent 
and types of involvement; (3) variations in in- 
volvement strategies based on the pregnant 
teens' resolution preferences; (4) involvement 
of paternal grandparents; and (5) effects of 
male involvement on the pregnancy decision- 
making process. 

Some general findings of this study were: 
(1) putative fathers appear to have a strong in- 
fluence on a pregnant teen's decision-making 
process; (2) programs tend to see the pregnant 
teen as their primary client, and services to 
fathers are oriented toward strengthening 
•heir support of the mothers; (3) a few pro- 
grams attempt to involve fathers as early on in 
the pregnancy as possible, with the consent of 
the mother, others only do so when placement 
for adoption is being considered; (4) agencies 
employ a variety of involvement strategies for 
males, the most successful of which appear to 
be recreational or prenatal care activities, 
rather than counseling or employment refer- 
ral; and (5) agencies that provide compre- 
hensive programs for mothers, including 
adoption counseling, are more likely to active- 
ly seek fathers' involvement and provide ser- 
vices for them than those tltat are primarily 
health-care oriented. 

The authors found that paternal grand- 
parents were rarely seen by agency personnel 
and, when they were, it was at their initiation 
rather than at the suggestion of the agency. In- 
volving paternal grandparents was not seen as 
a function of most of the agencies, although 
they clearly played an important role in the 
decision about the pregnancy. 

The authors discuss the program-related 
factors tha^ appear to influence the involve- 
ment of unwed fathers and maternal and 
paternal grandparents by program staff. These 
factors include the community setting (rural/ 
urban), administrative costs and incentives, 
staff training and development, service 
strategies, and overall philosophy towards 
involvement. 
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#7. Robert I. Lerman, Ph.D.: A National 
Profile of Young Unwed Fathers: Wlw 
Are Tliey and How Are Tliey 
Parenting? 

The National Longitudinal Study of Labor 
Force Behavior (NLS) provides ongoing infor- 
mation on child-bearing, household and fami- 
ly status, educational attainment, employment 
and earnings, and family background on a na- 
tional sample of 12,686 youths (6,400 males) 
who were 14-22 years old in 1979. In this 
paper, the author presents the 1984 and 1985 
data from the NLS relevant to young unwed 
fathers and focusing on their demographic 
and psychosocial characteristics, and their 
activities as parents with respect to child sup- 
port and visitation. Prior to discussing the 
data, the author notes some difficulty with 
data accuracy in that young unwed females 
report having almost two times as many 
children than do young unwed males, while 
married males and females do not exhibit this 
reporting difference. 

The data descriptive of the characteristics 
of young unwed fathers pertain to how long 
they remain unmarried and living apart from 
their children; how they differ by age, race, 
ethnic origin and family background; how 
they differ fr n their peers who are not un- 
wed fathers with respect to ability, achieve- 
ment in school and the job market, and their 
involvement in crime, drugs, and alcohol; and 
the factors that influence the incidence and 
duration of unwed fatherhood. 

The discussion of parenting activities 
provides data in response to the questions of 
whether young fathers ignore their children 
and avoid paying child support; whether they 
are even capable of helping their children 
financially; and what their household and 
family situations are. 



While the findings reported in this paper 
are too numerous to report in this summary, a 
few of the many highlights are: (1) In 1984, 
nearly one-half of all 19-20 year old fathers 
were unwed fathers; (2) Unwed fathers in 
1984 (19-26 years of age) had worse school 
and work backgrounds, higher incidences of 
cocaine and heroin use. and greater incidences 
of criminal activity than young men of the 
same race who do not become unwed fathers. 
However, these differences were far greater 
for white fathers than for black fathers; 

(3) The higher the family income, the lower 
the likelihood of unwed fatherhood; and, 

(4) Living in a family that received welfare 
benefits in 1979 had a significant impact on 
unwed fatherhood. 

#8. Joelle Sander, M.A.: Tlte Teen Father 
Collaboration: A National Research 
und Demonstration Project. 

In 1983, the Ford Foundation and eight 
community foundations across the country 
launched the Teen Father Collaboration pro- 
ject. Eight service organizations in different 
communities participated in this project 
designed to provide ser/ices to adolescent 
fathers (15-19 years of age). Seven of these 
agencies were already providing services to 
pregnant or parenting teenage females, and 
one v r as set up to serve only fathers and 
fathers-to-be. The Collaboration project was 
directed and documented by the Bank Street 
College of Education. 

In this paper, the author provides some 
descriptive information about the 395 young 
fathers served by this program over a two 
year period, noting that they were from ethni- 
cally diverse populations; that over 60% had 
dropped out of school before completion; that 
73% were emotionally involved with the 
mothers of their children and, on the average, 
had been so for at least a year prior to the 
pregnancy; that 72% had daily contact with 
the mothers, and that 82% had daily contact 
with their children. 
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The initial goals of the agencies with 
respect to the problems eno. untend by the 
young men themselves are ^scussed. Those 
specific service components found by the 
author to be characteristic of successful 
programs were: a cadre of core services for 
teen fathers; community linkages to relevant 
programs and agencies; full-time skilled male 
staff; and innovative strategies for recruiting 
fathers. 

The author also reviews findings concern- 
ing the barriers to successful service delivery 
including problems arising from aspects of the 
teen male population itself and those pertain- 
ing to program staffing difficulties and pro- 
gram organization. A major finding was that 
the agencies that were most successful in 
working with young fathers were those that 
had an administrative commitment to work- 
ing with these young men and were willing to 
view the young men as primary clients along 
with the young women that they were tradi- 
tionally designed to serve. 

#9. Morton H. Sklar, J.D.: 

Employment and Training for Unwed 
Fathers: An Unmet and Unrecognized 
Need. 

In this paper, the author reviews the 
literature relevant to the relationship between 
unemployment and adolescent unwed preg- 
nancy; examines the extent to which the job 
related needs of young fathers have been ad- 
dressed; provides a discussion of programs 
currently serving young fathers with regard to 
their employment and training needs; and 
makes recommendations regarding the basic 
components that need to be included in em- 
ployment and training programs designed to 
serve unwed fathers and disadvantaged youth 
in general. 



The conclusion of the literature review is 
that the problems of teen unwed pregnancy, 
unemployment, and basic skill deficiencies are 
inexorably linked. Increases in out-of-wedlock 
births and female-headp^ families among low- 
income blacks, was citec .s tied to the chang- 
ing labor market status of young black males. 
Young men with poor basic academic skills 
were described as being three times as likely 
as their more skilled peers to become teen 
fathers. 

The author acknowledges the importance 
of employment and educational training for 
young unwed fathers. He expresses the 
opinion, based on his review of available 
programs, that there has been an absence of a 
strong mandate from the federal government 
in support of youth employment initiatives, 
and that there have been relatively few pro- 
grams or projects generated at the state r-nd 
local levels. With respect to teen fathers in par- 
ticular, the picture is even bleaker with little 
job training or assistance specifically designed 
and targeted for this population. The author 
also reviews programs set up under the Job 
Training Partnership Act, and concludes that 
these programs are not sufficient to meet the 
needs of either disadvantaged youth in 
general or young unwed fathers in particular. 

As exceptions to this general statement, 
the author describes a few recent community 
program initiatives that are attempting to 
meet the employment needs of young fathers 
and mothers. He recommends th dditional 
model programs be developed th^i would tar- 
get assistance to those most in need, and cites 
the necessary components of such programs. 
In particular, the author feels that such pro- 
grams would need to take a comprehensive 
approach to the young fathers, would have to 
emphasize remedial educ tion in the basic 
academic skills, and must develop a co- 
ordinated and collaborative effort among [he 
schools, business, and job training com- 
munities. 
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#10. Mercer L. Sullivan, Ph.D.: 

Ethnographic Research on Young 
v athers and Parenting: Implications 
) or Public Policy. 

This paper reports on ethnographic re- 
search with 24 young fathers (ages 15-22 
years) in two urban neighborhoods with high 
rates of welfare dependency — one with a pre- 
dominantly black population, and the other 
with a primarily Hispanic population. The 
social processes by which the young men 
d' cided to accept or not accept responsibility 
for their children are described along with the 
way in which some of them attempted to act 
responsibly. Several implications of this infor- 
mation for research and public policy are dis- 
cussed. 

While the small sample size precludes 
statistical generalizations, the information 
presented, obtained over a period of months 
and, in some cases, years, offers an in-depth 
portrait of young fathers and their com- 
munities that often contradicts prevailing 
stereotypes of these men as uncaring, and 
thpir communities as uninvolved. The author 
provides descriptions of the two communities 
with respect to cultural traditions and norms, 
economic and employment conditions, and 
educational backgrounds. This is followed by 
information about the informal community- 
based processes brought to bear on young 
parents regarding acknowledging paternity 
and establishing rights and responsibilities. 
The paper offers many quotes from young 
fathers themselves reflecting their attitudes, 
problems, opinions, and observations of other 
young fathers in their communities. 



One of the many important findings of 
this paper pertains to the similarities and dif- 
ferences between the black and Hispanic com- 
munities with regard to community processes 
and expectations for unwed parenthood. For 
example, the young Hispanic fathers in this 
study were more likely than the young black 
fathers to marry the motheis of their children, 
and to leave school and seek full-time employ- 
ment. However, these Hispanic fathers were 
less likely than the black fathers to engage in 
direct child care activities, and f^eir marriages 
were often unstable and of short duration. The 
author suggests that these differences reflect 
differences in the two communities with re- 
spect to norms and traditions rather than in- 
dividual differences among the young men 
themselves, who tend to be very similar in 
psychosocial characteristics, educational back- 
grounds, and labor market experiences. 
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Child Support 

and Young Unwed Parents 



Welfare 

and Young Unwed Parents 



Adolescent Family Life Program 



fob Training Partnership Act Programs 
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Appendix B: 

Federal Program Descriptions 



Child Support 
and Young Unwed Parents: 
the Federal/State Child Support 
Enforcement Program 

Hov/ does Child Support 
Enforcement differ from welfare? 

The Child Support Enforcement program 
is intended to ensure that parents fulfill their 
responsibility to support their children, even 
when they no longer live (or never have lived) 
with them. The welfare programs are intend- 
ed to ensure that all children have sufficient 
resources to cover basic necessities such as 
food, clothing, and shelter. In some states, 
welfare programs provide benefits mostly to 
single parent families; other states also pro- 
vide benefits to many two-parent families 
when the primary wage earner is unem- 
ployed. The Child Support Enforcement 
program must provide services to all AFDC 
recipient families when a parent is alive but 
absent from the home, but families do not 
have to be on welfare to get help from the 
Child Support Enforcement program. All 
states are required to provide the same ser- 
vices to non-AFDC families that they provide 
to A "TXT families. Non-AFDC families must 
make an application for services, and there 
may be a small fee (up to $25) charged at the 
time of application. Services that must be 



available through a state child support pro- 
gram are: locate services, including access to 
the Federal Parent Locator Service; estab- 
lishment of paternity; establishment of child 
supp rt orders, including provisions for medi- 
cal support; and the enforcement of child sup- 
port orders, using mandatory techniques such 
as wage-withholding and federal and state 
income tax refund offset programs. 

How does the Child Support System 
affect young unwed parents? 

The child support statute (Title IV-D of the 
Social Security Act) makes no distinction in 
the delivery of services based on the age of the 
parents. However, in practice, young unwed 
parents are probably the group least likely to 
come into contact with the child support sys- 
tem. Stato child support services are only 
required to be provided to families who are 
receiving AFDC, or who apply for services. (A 
preliminary analysis of data from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth indicates that 
only about one-half of all unmarried adoles- 
cent mothers (15-19) receive welfare benefits 
within 12 months after the birth of their first 
child.) There is also some concern that these 
AFDC, child support cases are not likely to be 
processed because many states prioritize 
based on the putative father's ability to pay 
child support. If a young unwed parent is not 
receiving AFDC, there is no requirement to 
provide assistance in establishing paternity 
and child support unless such actions are re- 
quested. Unfortunately, it appear that young 
unwed parents are unlikely to voluntarily re- 
quest assistance, and social service or educa- 
tional programs, and their parents are equally 
unlikely to encourage them to do so. 
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Why is the government concerned 
about establishing paternity? 

There are many reasons why the govern- 
ment is concerned about establishing pater- 
nity. One of the primary reasons is fiscal relief. 
Establishment of paternity is a necessary pre- 
requisite to establishing and collecting child 
support, and re^jipt of child support is in- 
strumental in reducing dependency on 
government welfare programs and off-setting 
some of the cost of those programs. But the 
federal government also supports the estab- 
lishment of paternity because it is consistent 
with the generally hek belief that parents 
ought to be responsible for the welfare of their 
children regardless of the parents' marital 
status and because establishment of paternity 
is usually in the best interest of the child (and 
the parents). Establishment of paternity pro- 
vides a child with the potential of obtaining a 
complete family health history and, if needed, 
genetic counseling. Establishing paternity also 
provides access to other benefits such as dis- 
ability, survivors, and retirement benefits 
under the Social Security Act programs. If the 
father joins the military, it gives children ac- 
cess to benefits such as a family allowance or 
health services under CHAMPUS. Lastly, it 
provides for the right of inheritance in case of 
the father's death. 



What steps have to be taken to 
establish paternity? 

The state child support enforcement agen- 
cy is required to try to establish paternity for 
all AFDC children, where paternity has not 
been legally established, and for non-AFDC 
children when the custodial parent has filed 
an application for services. There may be a 
small one-time fee associated with filing an 
application, but it cannot be in excess of $25. 
States may also recover the cost of providing 
services to non-AFDC families, but most states 
have chosen not to do so. Based on informa- 
tion provided by the custodial parent, the 
child support agency would locate the puta- 
tive father and ascertain if he would voluntari- 
ly acknowledge paternity. If paternity is 
acknowledged voluntarily, some states addi- 
tionally may require that the Court enter a 
judgment of paternity. State laws vary as to 
whether or not a father's signature on the 
birth certificate is acceptable as the basis for 
Court judgment of paternity. States also vary 
in the due process protections offered to indi- 
gent or minor fathers in defending against 
claims of paternity. 
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If pati lity is not voluntarily acknow- 
ledged, then depending on the state and 
circumstances, civil or criminal proceedings 
will be instituted, and the court wili decide 
paternity based on scientific and testimonial 
evidence. As a part of this process, a blood 
test, or some other type of genetic typing, may 
be required. 

Depending on the state and the type of 
test, this evidence is used to exclude the puta- 
tive father from being considered as a possible 
father of the child, or may be used as pre- 
sumptive proof that he is the father Currently, 
the most reliable test in widespread use is the 
HIA, or human leucocyte antigen test. This 
test confirms the identity of the father, or ex- 
cludes him, with over a 95 percent probability. 
The results of the HLA blood test frequently 
lead to a voluntary acknowledgement in cases 
where ti. 2re was an initial denial, and an ac- 
tual trial will be avoided. The cost of this test 
ranges from $200 to $500 depending on the 
laboratory. 



What steps need to be taken to get 
child support? 

Child support cannot be established until 
paternity has been determined. If the child's 
parents are married at the time of birth, then 
establishment of paternity is not necessary as 
the husband is presumed to be the legal 
father, unless evidence is presented to the 
contrary by either party If the IV-D agency is 
to assist in establishing child support, and the 
custodial parent is not receiving AFDC, an ap- 
plication must be filed with the IV-D agency, 
and the state may charge a small one-time 
application fee (limited by law to $25). Some 
states also may s°pW to recover the costs as- 
sociated with the services provided. Once the 
application is filed, 'the IV-D agency will usual- 
ly use the same procedures to establish pater- 
nity and child support for AFDC and non- 
AFDC cases. 

The first step to obtaining child support is 
to locate the father. If the information pro- 
vided by the mother is inadequate K locate 
the father, the state might contact the Federal 
Parent Locator System (FPLS). The FPLS uses 
the records of federal agencies, such as the 
Social Security Administration and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, to find the social security 
numbers, current addresses and places of 
employment of absent parents. Using the 
information provided by the FPLS, the IV-D 
agency would locate the father. Once the 
father was located, the case would be brought 
before the appropriate judicial or administra- 
tive official (this varies from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction) for disposition. 
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All states are required to adopt, by Oc- 
tober 1, 1987, mandatory or discretionary 
child support guidelines to facilitate setting 
the child support e.ward amount so that 
families in like circumstances have like child 
support orders. All ste'es must request that 
child support order L elude provisions for 
medical support as well, if employment-based 
private health insurance is available to the 
non-custodial parent. As a part of this process, 
the custodial parent may have to testify in 
court or at other state established proceedings. 
If assistance from the IV-D agency is not re- 
quested, then the custodial parent would need 
to hire a private lawyer to undertake the neces- 
sary action. 

How does receipt of child support 
affect welfare payments? 

When an individual applies for AFDC on 
behalf of herself and her family, she must 
make an assignment cf rig h *s to the state of all 
other forms o." cash support for which she 
might be eligible. This support primarily 
child support and alimony, is t he.* used by the 
state and the federal government to recoup 
the costs of providing benefits. This treatment 
is slightly different from the treatment of other 
earned and unearned income, where the 
recipient gets the income (wages, social 
security payment, SSI, etc.), and her .*FDC 



benefit is reduced accordingly. Another dif- 
ference between child support and other in- 
vo».u \s that the custodial pa <c will receive 
up to hr first fifty dollars Oi .urrcnt child sup- 
port paid each month in addition to her full 
monthly AFDC payment. While this $50.00 
payment does not count as income for AFDC 
purposes, it is taken into account in determin- 
ing eligibility and benefits for other means- 
tested programs, e.g., it would reduce food 
;tamp benefits. Because of this pass-through 
provision, women receiving child support can 
hc.ve slightly higher incomes (up to $600 per 
year) than women with other kinds of income, 
and still receive AFDC. However, if the < hild 
support payment, or the child support pay- 
ment in combination with other income, is suf- 
ficiently high, a family might be ineligible to 
receive AFDC benefits. 

Administration 

The Child Support Enforcement Program 
is administered by the Office of Child Support 
Enforcement in the Family Support Admini- 
stration, HHS. The statutory authority for the 
program is Title IV-D of t! e Social -ity Act. 
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Welfare and 

Young Unwed Parents: the 
Federal/Stc+e Welfare Programs 



What welfare programs are available 
for young unwed parents? 

The term "welfare" generally encom- 
passes three programs — Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), Medicaid, and 
Food Stamps. AFDC pr^ ' -*es cash assistance, 
Medicaid provides health care services, and 
Food Stamps provides cash equivalency 
coupons which can only be used for the pur- 
chase of food. Otk / programs, such as public 
housing, may be available as well. The AFDC 
and Medicaid programs are state-federai 
partnerships, with each paying a part of the 
cost of providing benefits. The Food Stamp 
program is totally funded by the federal 
government, but it is usually administered by 
the same state or county officials that run the 
AFDC program. All 50 states, and the District 
of Columbia, operate AFDC and Food Stamp 
programs. Arizona is the only jurisdiction 
which does not run a Medicaid program; 
however, it is currently operating a demon- 
stration orogram which provides similar 
kinds of health care services. 



How much cash welfare can an 
unmarried parent get? 

Welfare benefits vary from state to state. 
States, not the federal government, determine 
the level of cash assistance fro.n the AFDC 
program. For example, in January of 1986, a 
family of one adult and one child with zero 
countable income, and the same expenses, 
would receive a basic benefit of $88 in Ala- 
bama, $250 in Illinois, $474 in California, and 
$657 in Alaska. Food Stamp benefits are set 
nationally, based on the poverty standard, so 
that when ca~h assistance and food stamps are 
considered together, some of the differences in 
state cash assistance payments is tempered by 
the food stamp allowance. Combined benefits 
in the same four states would be $235, $351, 
$508, and $714, respectively. 

Benefit amount? also vary based on fami- 
ly and household composition. The benefit 
level for a minor mother and her child would 
differ depending on whether she lived by her- 
self, with parents who were also receiving 
AFDC/ with parents who ha» *arr<ings or 
other income, or in some cases, in a shared 
household with a non-relative. As with the 
maximum benefit amount, states vary in how 
different living arrangements affe; f the benefit 
amount. 



What does a young unwed mother 
nave to do to get AFDC? 

To get AFDC and Food Stamps, a young 
woman would apply at her local welfare of- 
fice. In some states these are run by county or 
city governments, and in other states they are 
run directly by the state government. While 
both AFDC and Food Stamp eligibility is 
initially determined at the local level, states 
differ in whether separate or combined appli- 
cations need to be made, since the eligibility 
criteria are not the Sc^ne for both programs. 
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Certain eligibility requirements have to be 
met in order to receive benefits. For Food 
Stamps, the primary criterion is household 
income. For AFDC the unit of eligibility is 
family rather than household, so family in- 
come rather than household income is used. 
AFDC has other criteria as well: there has to 
be a child in the home, or the woman has to 
have a medical certification that she is in th-2 
third trimester of pregnancy and, except for in- 
capacity cases or states that run an AFDC-Un- 
employed Parent program, the child's father 
cannot be living in the home. 

In addition to filing an application and 
meeting the eligibility criteria, a young 
woman has to assign any rights to support 
and agree to cooperato with the state in deter- 
mining paternity and establishing child sup- 
port. This wouJd mean providing the n^.me of 
her child's father, his address and place of 
employment, if known. Other information 
necessary to identify and locate the father can 
be asked as weU. If a young woman refuses to 
provide this information, she can be denied 
benefits unless the state determines there is 
"good cause." Good cause can be invoked in 
cases of incest or rape, or when there is actual 
or threatened physical abuse of the mother or 
child, and in certain other specific circum- 
stances. Benefits for the child cannot be 
denied when a mother refuses to cooperate in 
establishing paternity or establishing and col- 
lecting child support. 



Won't Medicaid pay for ?11 the 
needed health care for a young 
woman and her child? 

State Medicaid programs must provide 
health care, including prenatal, well-baby, out- 
patient, and inpatient care, to certain groups 
of people. One group is individuals receiving 
AFDC. The Consolidated Omnibus Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1987 also mandated that states 
provide medical coverage through their Medi- 
caid program to pregnant women once a doc- 
tor has confirmed the pregnancy, and children 
under five who are AFDC-like families, or 
whose medical costs would make them 
eligible for health care. This new provision 
does expand the number of poor pregnant 
women and young children who are eligible 
for health care However, while a basic level of 
health care may be available lu inosl pregnant 
and parenting teens who need such care, na- 
tionally, statistics show tha. many young 
women tend not to seek care in the parly 
months of pregnancy. This behavior, which 
may or may not be related to the availability 
of care, places these young women and their 
children at high risk of mortality and mor- 
bidity. 

Doesn't a woman have to work or go 
to school, if she is recei *ing welfare? 

There is currently no requirement that all 
women on welfare must work or go to school 
in order to get welfare benefits. Women with 
children six or older must register for employ- 
ment and work-related activities, but in many 
states there is not sufficient work or related 
training activities to require that all women 
participate. A few state programs (some on a 
demonstration basis) have required women 
with children age thiee and older to partici- 
pate in work activities. For the most part, 
ttiere also are no inquired state c Hucation ac- 
tivities for young women with cl lldren, un- 
less the young mother would still be receiving 
benefits as a dependent child in her parent's 
household. S^tes may require dependent 
children age 16 to 18 to remain in school in 
order to receive AFDC benefits. 
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The Department of Health and Human 
Services is currently conducting a five-year 
demonstration program which would require 
that young AFDC recipients finish high 
school, get a GED, participate in job training, 
or wcrk as appropriate to their age and skill 
level. This demonstration is limited to a few 
sites in two states; however, other states 
would be able to develop their own programs 
under existing vvaiver authorities for the 
AFDC program. 

Doesn't the law require grandparents 
to be responsible for the children of 
their minor children? 

One state, Wisconsin, has passed a time- 
limited state law which makes both maternal 
and paternal grandparents responsible to care 
for the children of their minor children. While 
philosophically this law makes an important 
statement about parental responsibility, its 
practical effect is limited. While almost half of 
the out-of-wedlock births to vvomen in their 
teens were to minors (women under age 18), 
this represents only 125,000 out-of-wedlock 
births nationwide, and an even smaller num- 
ber of fathers would be minors. For women 
under age 18 who remain in their parent's 
home and apply for benefits on behalf of 
themselves and their child, federal law al- 
ready assumes parental responsibility. Federal 
law requires that parental income be used to 
determine the eligibility for AFDC benefits of 
such a minor mother and her child. 



Can a young unwed father get 
welfare? 

A young unwed father might be eligible 
for welfare under several circumstances. He 
may receive benefits as a dependent child n he 
is living with his parents or a caretaker rela- 
tive and is under age 18 (or, at state option, 
age 19, if ha is attending school). A young 
unwed father may get benefits if he is living 
with his child and the child's mother, and he 
or the child's mother is incapacitated or, in a 
state which has an Unemployed Parent pro- 
gram, he has been employed for 6 quarters of 
a 13 quarter period within one year prior to 
filing for AFDC benefits. Lastly, a young un- 
wed father with custody of his child could " M » 
for basic AFDC benefits on behalf of hii -If 
and his child. 

Administration 

The AFDC program is administered by 
the Office of Family Assistance in the Family 
Support Administration, HHS. The statutory 
authority for the program is Title TV-A of the 
Social Security Act. 

The Medicaid Program is administered by 
the Health Care Financing Administration, 
HHS. The statutory authority for Medicaid is 
Title XD. of the Social Security Act. 

"Tie Food Stamp Program is administered 
by the Food and Nutrition Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The statutory authority 
for the Food Stamp Program is the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977. 
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The Adolescent 
Family Life Program 



The Adolescent Family Life (AFL) 
program emphasizes parental involvement, 
postponement of sexual activity, and adoption 
as a positive alternative to early parenting. It 
also provides comprehensive health, educa- 
tion, and social services designed to help 
teenage mothers have healthy babies and to 
improve subsequent life prospects for both in- 
fants and mothers. 

Research Activities 

Tl Adolescent Family Life Office 
provides support for research projects dealirg 
with various aspects of adolescent pregnancy 
includii.g the determinants and consequences 
of premarital sexual activity decision-making 
for the resolution of teen pregnancy, the ef- 
fects of care services on pregnancy outcome, 
and the subsequent development of the 
adolescent and her infant. 

A goal of the research component is to 
generate knowledge that can be a^olied in the 
demonstration program. For insta *ce, siudies 
that focus on factors which influence adoles- 
cent sexual activity have important impli- 
cations for the design of prevention 
demonstration projects; findings which 
address issues of adolescent decision-making 
in adoption can likewise be applied when 
designing program components for adoption. 

Demonstration Activities 

The AFL Demonstration Program assists 
local communities and institutions in develop- 
ing and testing models of comprehensive 
proprams which discourage premarital ado- 
lescent sexual relations through pre*'.mtion 
services and, when prevention is unsuccessful, 
to reduce the negative consequences of adoles- 
cent pregnancy through care services. AFL 
authorizes grants for three types of demon- 
strations: (1) projects that provide "care ser- 
vices" only (i.e., services for the provision of 



comprehensive services to pregnant adoles- 
cents, adolescent parents and their families); 

(2) projects that provide "prevention services" 
only (i.e., services to promote abstinence from 
adolescent premarital sexual relations); and 

(3) projects that provide a combination of care 
and prevention services. 

Care projects are required to provide, 
either directly or through referral, ten core ser- 
vices including: pregnancy testing and mater- 
nity counseling; adopt counseling and 
referral; prenatal and posmatal health care; 
nutrition services; family life education; educa- 
tion and vocational services, and may provide 
additional supplementary services such as 
child care and family counseling. 

The demonstration projects are multi-year 
projects (3 to 5 years), and are renewable an- 
nually. In 1987 AFL funded 88 projects. Of 
these, 47 are care, 35 are prevention, and 6 are 
care projects jointly funded with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Each demonstration project has an inter- 
nal evaluation component designed to test 
hypotheses specific to that project's service 
delivery model. Projects are evaluated by an 
independent evaluator contracted by each 
grantee. Evaluators are usually affiliated with 
a college or university in the grantee's state. 

Administration 

The Adolescent Family Life (AFL) 
Program is administered by the Office of 
Population Affairs in the Office of the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Health, HHS. The statutory 
authority for the program is Title XX of the 
Public Health Services Act. The AFL program 
publishes grant announcements in the Federal 
Register se /eral times a y<?ar inviting research 
and demonstration proposals. 
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Job Training 

and Partnership Act Programs 

What Is hie Job Training and 
Partnership Act (JTPA)? 

The Job Training and Partnership Act 
(JTPA), which became fully operational 
October 1, 1983, provides job training and 
employment services for economically dis- 
advantaged adults and youth, dislocated 
workers, and others — such as Native Amer- 
icans, migrant and seasonal farm workers, 
veterans and older workers — who face signi- 
ficant employment barriers. The goal of this 
Act is to move the jobless into permanent, un- 
subsidized, self-sustaining employment. 

State and local governments have primary 
responsibilities foi the management and ad- 
ministration of job training programs under 
JTPA. Governors have approval authority 
over locally developed plans and are respon- 
sible for monitoring program compliance with 
the Act. In addition, a new public/private 
partnership has been created to plan and 
design training programs as well as to deliver 
training and other services. 



What are the various sections of the 
JTPA? 

JTPA contains five titles: 

Tiile I - Job Training Partnership - 
establishes the administrative structure for the 
delivery of job training services as well as de- 
velopment and approval of local job training 
plans and provides for performance stan- 
dards. This title deals with the formulation 
and designation of the following: 

State Job Training Coordinating Councils 
(SJTCCs) - formed by Governors to provide ad- 
vice and counsel on training components of 
the Act. 

Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) - designated 
by Governors to receive federal job training 
funds. 

Private Industr* Councils (PICs) - ap- 
pointed by local elected officials to plan job 
training and employment service programs at 
the SDA level. 

Title II-A - Training Services for the Dis- 
advantaged - provides for a system of biock 
grants to states to support local training and 
employment programs. 

Title II-B - Summer Youth Employment 
and Training Prog-am (SYETP) - provides 
economically di ,antaged youth with 
employment anci idated training and educa- 
tional services during the summer months. 

Title III - Employment and Training 
Assistance for Dislocated Workers - 
authorizes a program targeted to workers 
who have been displaced from their jobs or 
are about to be laid off, are eligible for or have 
exhausted their entitlement to unemployment 
compensation, and are unlikely to return to 
their previous occupation or industry. 
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Title IV - Federally Administered 
Programs - authorizes federal programs for 
Native Americans, migrant and seasonal 
farm workers, and veterans. This title also 
authorizes the Job Corps, the National Com- 
irission for Employment Policy and national- 
ly administered programs for technical 
assistance, labor market information, research 
and evaluation, and pilots and demonstra- 
tions. 

Title V - Miscellaneous Provisions - 
amends *he Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which 
authorizes the Federal/State Employment 
Services programs ai amends the Social 
Security Act provisic relating to the Work In- 
centive (WIN) program 

What JTPA programs emphasize 
services to youn t ^ men and women? 

The JTPA is the major federal legislation 
authorizing employment and training for 
youth and young adults. Several sections of 
the act explicitly target this population. 

Title II- A, Training Services for the Dis- 
advantaged, is a year round prograr . It 
specifies that 40 percent of its funds be allo- 
cated for services to disadvantaged youth. 
Teen parents ran qualify for II-A40 percent 
youth activities as economically disad- 
vantaged individuals or as individuals who 
face other "barriers to employment" under a 
10 percent window clause. How service? are 
directed to youth and whether young parents 
become a target group is determined by each 
state, in partnership with local communities 
and private industry. 



Title II-B, the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Program, provides 
economically disadvantaged youth, aged 16- 
21, with employment and related training and 
educational services during the summer 
months. Funds are available for basic and 
remedial education, on-the-job training, work 
experience programs, outreach and enroll- 
ment activities and job . earch training and 
placement. This program is a good option for 
young parents, although it is by design a short- 
term alter - ative. Again, decisions about target- 
ing are made at the state and local levels. 

The Job Corps, one of the federally ad- 
ministered programs authorized in Title IV, 
provides educational, vocational, and social 
skills training to disadvar taged youth aged T6- 
21 primarily in a residential setting. The Job 
Corps, which has been in existence for 23 
years, also provides counseling and health 
services to enrollees. The Job Corps could be 
an alternative for young fathers that provides 
the training they need. 

Also auth^-ized in Title IV are programs 
for Native Americans and migrant and 
seasonal faim workers. These programs can 
provide services lo teenagers and young 
adults, although services are not targeted to 
this age group. However, over the past few 
years, nearJy one-third of participants have 
been young people between 16 and 21. 

The U.S. Employment Service and affili- 
ated State Employment Security Agencies, 
often referred to as the "Employment Agen- 
cy," is another rec jurce for young fathers. 
Services provided cover a wide range of 
employment related acth ities, including test- 
ing, counseling, referral to training and job 
placement, and labor market information 
about jobs, 
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What features of JTPA may serve as 
barriers to serving young fathers? 

JTPA must serve "all" eligible individuals. 
As such, it is very competitive and not specifi- 
cally targeted to young parents. The majority 
of JTPA Title II- A grants are contracted out on 
a "performance" basis. It might be difficult to 
adequately meet JTPA standards given the 
multiple barriers many teen fathers face. 

Since there are limits on costs for support 
services, programs operating wi*h JTPA funds 
need to find supplementary sources of fund- 
ing for key support services. Needs of young 
fathers, other than for training and employ- 
ment services, often have to be met from alter- 
native sources. 



How does one learn more about 
JTPA programs in local communities? 

Contact state and local JTPA offices, Job 
Service offices (See State Governnv^t listings 
in the telephone directory under such names 
as Employment Security Commission or 
Employment Service), or write to the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training, U.S. Department of Labor, 200 Con- 
stitution Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20210 

Administration 

The Job Training Partnership Act program 
is administered by the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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Appendix C: 
Research in Progress 

National Institute ofChUdHealth 
and Human Development 
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Research In Progress 
Pertaining To Young 
Unwed Fathers: 
National Institute of Health 
and Human Development 



The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development currently supports 
several studies of family dynamics that will 
provide information on the behavior of un- 
wed fathers in the future. Preliminary results 
of several studies indicate that even in the 
situation of marriage and divorce, it is im- 
portant to obtain information from both 
parents in order to ascertain the complete 
pattern of interaction and support between 
the non-custodial parent and his former fami- 
ly (Braver - R01HD'i9383; Landesman- R01HD 
19348; Michael - R01HD18288; Maccoby- R01 
HD19386). This is because each party is in- 
clined to overestimate their contribution to 
the family and to underestimate the contri- 
bution of their ex-spouse. In addition, each 
parent may see their behavior in a different 
context and, therefore, they may give dif- 
ferent, yet true, answers to the same ques- 
tions. For examp'3, questions regarding the 
paymeat of child support may mean different 
things to each parent depending on whether 
they count in-kind transfers and how they 
measure the regularity of payment over time. 
Research on unwed fathers is likely to be af- 
fected by these factors as well, and future re- 
search is needed to address this issue. 



There are several studies now unde-way 
that will provide some information on unwed 
fathers and will also provide public use data 
sets that should be useful for a variety of re- 
search purposes concerning unwed fathers. 
Each study will be discussed in brief below 
and interested parties can contact Or. Jeffery 
Evans of the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development for more 
details regarding these studies. 
[(301)496-1174) 

The National Survey of Families and 
Households conducted by Dr. Larry Bumpass 
at the University of Wisconsin is a random sur- 
vey of 13,000 adults concerning their family 
and living arrangements. It is oversampled for 
minority groups and family types. It includes 
a detailed family history as well as a variety of 
other information regarding family dynamics. 
It will be available for public use in the sum- 
mer of 1988. This survey should identify some 
unwed fathers and families of unwed fathers 
and could help us understand how unwed 
fathers and their families differ with respect to 
married and divorced fathers and their 
families. 

The National Longitudinal Survey of the 
High School Class of 1972 was followed up 
fc r the fifth time in 1986. This study we con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of Education 
an i NICHD augmented the survey to obtain 
additional information on persons who have 
experienced marital disruptions as well as un- 
married persons with children. The survey is 
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representative of all those who were high 
school seniors in 1972 and will be available for 
public use in the winter of 1988. Tapes and 
documentation can be obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Education. This survey will 
provide a longitudinal perspective on the life 
of individrals who were unmarried parents as 
compared to those who were not and should 
provide insight into what differences an out- 
of-wedlock birth made to men and women in 
terms of their educational, social and 
economic development. 

The Youth Cohort of the National Lon- 
gitudinei Survey conducted by the U.S. 
Department o' Labor which has been men- 
tioned elsewhere in this report has been aug- 
mented by NICHD to include much 
information on family dynamics and the affec- 
tive, social and cognitive development of their 
children. This study focuses on a younger 
group of parents San the NLS of 1<T"1 and is 
better able to de^l . 'ith low socioeconomic 
status parents, i »s this survey u._ *olds, we wi!! 
be better' able to understand the ramifications 
of nnw ed parenthood for both the parents and 
their children. The cohort is surveyed regular- 
ly and it is hoped that their children will be 
also. The first wave of data on the children's 
development will be available in tne winter of 
1988 from the Ohio State University which is 
the regular outlet for the NLS. 



The National Survey of Children was in- 
itiated in 1976 to obtain information t n the 
physical, psychological and social well-being 
of children aged 6-11. NICHD supported ? 
third follow-up of these children in 1986 
under the direction of Kristin Moore of Child 
Trends, Inc. In 1986, these children will be the 
nation's newest cohort of parents and the sur- 
vey is focused on how these children build 
relationships and r>tart families. A small yet 
useful number of unwed parents are expected 
to be identified in the study and will yield an 
intimate look at these young parents. These 
data will be made available through the Data 
Archive on Adolescent Pregnancy and Preg- 
nancy Prevention which has been described 
elsewhere in the report. 

A new national survey of 1,500 adolescent 
males aged 15-19 is being conducted by Freya 
Sonnenstein at Brandeis University. The study 
will focus on male sexual and contraceptive 
behavior as conditioned by his attitudes, 
knowledge and past experience, including 
pregnancy. The public use data tape should be 
available in 1989. 
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National Invitational Symposium 
October 1-3, 1986 
Program Agenda 
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1:00-5:00 PANEL 3: EXPECTATIONS AND NEEDS OF UNWED 
, FATHERS 



Moderator JoyttUdAer,H>wifl)U&ivmay 

o bv^vint Ok Younf Unwed FsLScr ia PrejTiincy sod Adoptioc 

Ccvrjelinf, . Laurie Lcitch, and Ann Gonzalez 
o E^cofraphic Research on Youn| Fathers and Pareeuinj . 

Mercer Suiii van 
3:15 BREAK 

o Black Fathers Who Cm* MdudGoonor 

o TteTceAF«iberCbUtboia(joe: A SuccessfuJ Venire fa 

Teachini and Scrrlat Yourt| Males . Jocllo Sander 

•Audience Diacua»n* 
5.00-8.00 SOCIAL HOUR - FOOD AND DRINK 
&004-00 FILMS • Iacroduced by Leo Heodndb, Howard Uoivemly 

o Help* a; Tteaafe Fadwi Cop© 

o Teeaasje Father 

o TW Follower 

OCTL3ER2 

*30-fcO0 CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
fcOO-WB WELCOME FROM CATUOUC UNIVERSITY 
Reverend William Byron, S J* President 

*05-fcJO WHAT ARE THE POUCY QUESTIONS? • Arnold Toroptint, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Social Services A>Uy 



9J0-11-45 PANEL 4: PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT AND CHILD 
SUPPORT 



Moderator: Arnold Tompid/j, Deputy AatUtaot Socraury for Social 

Services Pohcy 

o Ovid Support Enforcement and Young Unwed Fathers • Margaret Kohn 
n I '(ij and Ethical Dimensions of Youa| Ua wed Fadaerbood • George 
Hams 

10.W BREAK 

Ducumjiu. Charles Bruner, Iowa Sute Senate 
Ed Pin. Niu'wud Urban League 
Divld Cray Row, Circuit Court of Prince Ocorgcj County 

•Audience Discussion* 



OCTOBER 2 

1^0-2.-00 LUNCH 

| 100-3:13 PANELS: EMPLOYMENT AND TRAtNINO | 

Moderator David Rust. Deputy Assutant Secretary fx Income Security 
Policy 

0 Imororinf Yotai Unwed Fathers' Ability to Provide Financial Support 
Throoa^EAxatocvTrafaln^arf 

Discussant iPocg Nelson, Canter for theStadyot* Sodal Policy 

Robert Whltuta, Fresno County Department of Sodal 
Services 

Steven Psnes, Nsoonal Alliance for Bastness 
•Audience Discussion* 

3:13 BREAK 

| 330-3.30 PANEL 6: WHA T HAVE WE LEARNED j WHERE DO WE OO?^ 

Moderator David Rust 
Panelists: 

o KoaaMHasUae. Host* Ways ssrtMc^^ 

o L»He*kdrkft2>Hc*vdUtM'venfcy 
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